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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE dominating topic of the past month has been, needless 
to say, the proposal launched by President Hoover on June 20 

for “the postponement for one year of all 
The Hoover payments on inter-Governmental debts, repara- 
Move tions, and relief debts, both principal and 

interest.” This dramatic development has 
had widespread repercussions, some of which were hardly 
foreseen by its author, and its ultimate effects are still in 
doubt a month after its birth. European commentators are 
apt to forget two fundamental facts, viz., that Mr. Hoover is 
the President of the United States, and as such a jealous and 
zealous guardian of American interests, as also the appointed 
Leader of the Republican Party, which is solicitous of success 
at the Presidential Election in November of next year. It 
was in this two-fold capacity that he made his famous move, 
which was exclusively inspired by a regard for the well- 
being of his country and the prosperity of his Party. He is 
not a Cosmopolitan or Internationalist, still less a Phil- 
anthropist or Universal Provider—he was not animated by 
any altruistic regard for distressed debtors, still less by any 
desire to ease the position of Great Britain or France. It 
was exclusively a demonstration on behalf of Germany for the 
sake of the United States and the Republican Party. The 
effusive leading articles of leading London newspapers are 
consequently beside the mark and only indicate afresh 
English ignorance of American political psychology. A month 
prior to taking action nothing was further from the President’s 
thoughts than such a step, but early in June it was somewhat 
suddenly brought home to him that the immense American 
investment in Germany (estimated at anything from 
£500,000,000 to £1,000,000,000) was in jeopardy and that 
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unless something was done the already alarming American 
slump would slump still further. Whether there was any 
serious ground for such pessimism we cannot surmise. When- 
ever Germany wishes to create a particular impression she 
does it wholeheartedly. Mr. Hoover was inundated with panic- 
stricken appeals from Germany and pro-Germany which 
he could all the less ignore because the German vote in the 
Middle Western States is as indispensable to the Republican 
Party as the Irish vote in the Eastern cities to the Democrats. 
He was therefore killing two birds with one stone in coming 
forward as a champion of Germany. Its effect in U.S.A. 
was instantaneous and startling. According to The Times 
Washington correspondent, cabling on June 24: “It is 
beyond question that Mr. Hoover’s position in the eyes of his 
countrymen has undergone a change which amounts almost 
to a political miracle. Overshadowing all else is the fact that 
at 6.15 on Saturday Mr. Hoover suddenly emerged in the 
role of a National leader, and even the Democratic ‘ ranks 
of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer.’ A secondary, but 
from the Republican Party point of view extremely im- 
portant, development is the effect of the Hoover proposal 
on the German vote. When Mr. Hoover was in Illinois last 
week the Republican managers there told him that short of a 
miracle Illinois was lost to the Republicans. Now telegrams 
are pouring into Republican headquarters reporting that 
the big German vote in Illinois and down the Mississippi 
Valley is rallying to Mr. Hoover again.” The Democrats 
were correspondingly down in the mouth. 


In making his proposal President Hoover significantly re- 
minded the world—which has been too apt to forget it—that 
it was “subject to the confirmation of Con- 
gress’ that the American Government “ will 
postpone all payments upon the debts of foreign Govern- 
ments to the American Government payable during the 
fiscal year beginning July next, conditional on a like post- 
ponement for one year of all payments on inter-Governmental 
debts owing to the important creditor Powers.”’ It remains 
a very open question as to whether Congress will confirm, 
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and foreign nations would be rash to take it as a matter 
of course. The fate of President Wilson should never be for- 
gotten by Europeans. He was assumed to have a mandate 
from his country at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, 
which he was accordingly allowed by the Allies to dominate 
with disastrous results to themselves, as every Wilsonian 
project was repudiated by the American people, who are equally 
capable of repudiating President Hoover when they grasp the 
ultimate implications of his policy and realise that there is 
little likelihood of its relieving the world-wide distress. 
According to Mr. Hoover, “ the essence of his proposition was 
to give time to the debtor countries to recover their national 
prosperity. He was suggesting to the American people that 
they be wise creditors in their own interest and should be good 
neighbours.”” Whether they will heed this salutary advice 
we cannot guess. Unfortunately it has been dinned into them 


, by their politicians that they owe nothing to “ abroad ” and 


that their chief duty to foreign nations—mostly dismissed 
as “‘ dagos ’’—is to exact their pound of flesh. Republicans 
have been conspicuous in preaching the advantages of 
“isolation ’’ and in denouncing every form of “ international 
co-operation.”” That Mr. Hoover is constrained to play up 
to this sentiment is evident from his reiterated assertion that 
there is no connection between Reparations and the debts 
of the Allies to the United States—the former being ‘“‘ wholly 
a European problem.” He emphatically added: ‘I do not 
approve in any remote sense of the cancellation of the debts 
to us. World confidence would not be enhanced by such 
action.”” We must wait and see. World confidence would 
clearly not be enhanced by the discontinuance of German 
Reparations coupled with the continuance of Europe’s 
American tribute. 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s proposal provoked boundless en- 
thusiasm in Germany, where it was proposed as a mark of 
gratitude to rename German streets in his 
honour. The Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post cabled this gratifying message to his 
paper on June 26: 
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Whatever its other effects may be, the Hoover plan for a one-year 
international moratorium on all war debts will result in an immense 
strengthening of Germany’s foreign political position, and already 
the mere proposal of the plan has given this country more encourage- 
ment than she has received from any source since the war. 

“The Hoover plan,” said one German possessed of authoritative 
information regarding the feelings of the Government, “ is as important 
in a way as was America’s entry into the war. Only this time America 
has come in on our side.” 


In other words, Germany now regarded the United States 
as her ally against France in that she had opened the door 
for the repudiation of all reparation payments for all time. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind in order to understand 
what followed and to appreciate the standpoint and the 
stand of the French Government, which we have no hesitation 
in saying has served the Allies better than any other Allied 
Government in teaching the Americans that there is another 
side to their pro-German adventure. French sentiment 
was unofficially but admirably expressed by the Senator for 
Martinique, M. Lemery (quoted by Mr. Wickham Steed in 
the Sunday Times of July 5). Americans who are nowadays 
as unjust to France as they have always been to England 
(there being no “ French vote ” or “‘ English vote ” in U.S.A.) 
would be well advised to take note of M. Lemery’s protest, 
obviously spoken from the heart :— 


“The surprise caused by the Hoover proposal, the emotion which 
it let loose in the country, gave us the painful feeling that the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament of France were being put under moral pressure 
like that of 1929 (when the Franco-American debt funding agreement 
was ratified). Yet there is a difference. In 1929 the United States 
seized us by the throat to make us pay. Now it is pressing us to give 
up our right to be paid. In 1929 it pressed us to respect our signature ; 
to-day it presses us to agree that Germany, our debtor, should not 
honour her signature. . . . Our Government might have said more 
clearly and vigorously that we do not intend to let Germany off if, 
with the money, she is going to build up economic and military arma- 
ments against us and our Allies. (Loud applause.) 

We are being compelled to build cruisers if we do not wish our 
fleet to be outclassed by the new German cruisers. And these arma- 
ments are imposed upon us by the fact that the Americans refused to 
ratify the engagements into which President Wilson entered, and 
repudiated the guarantee of our security which he signed in 1919. 
. . . What proof is there that, this time, the Congress of the United 
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States will follow the President, especially if we safeguard our rights 
to reparations? Let us not repeat the mistake of 1919, and let us 
remember that President Hoover may be disavowed by Congress. 
(Loud applause.) 


GENERALLY speaking, President Hoover had no reason to 
complain of the reception of his proposal abroad. If England 
could not emulate the ecstasies of Germany 
leading politicians of all our Parties hailed it 
with enthusiasm and accepted it with ardour while the Press 
was lavish in praise of this “ noble and courageous gesture ” 
which was deemed to open the door to the Milennium. Misled 
by these demonstrations, the London and New York Stock 
Exchanges—which have both had “a thin time ”’ for nearly 
two years, embarked on “a boom” which rather rapidly 
“‘petered out” as the general public refused to participate, 
feeling that there was no substance in it. Mr. Snowden 
announced—it is one of the few seemly announcements we 
have had from him—that although Mr. Hoover’s project did 
not embrace inter-Imperial debts, the British Government 
would treat it as though it did and apply it to the sums due 
from the Dominions to the Mother Country. There would 
be a loss of approximately £11,000,000 in the current year and 
a dislocation of the British Budget to that amount. This 
has been well received at home as Englishmen have always 
regretted that their compatriots overseas should be called 
upon to pay heavy charges owing to the incubus of our 
mismanaged American Debt. It was welcomed by the 
Dominion Governments concerned, though South Africa 
declared that it stood in no need of the proposed remission— 
as a gold-producing country it escapes the full shock of the 
Slump. Italy had no difficulty in responding affirmatively, 
regarding the connection as now established between War 
Debts and Reparations, while it was hinted in Governmental 
quarters in Rome that if France should demand reassurances 
that Germany should not exploit the moratorium to strengthen 
her naval and military forces Italy would regard such a 
demand as reasonable. Belgium as a substantial loser by the 
proposal was not exactly effusive but on the whole, what 
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Mr. Stimson described as “ the full tonic value of the psycho- 
logical effect ’ of the Hoover proposal seemed to be in a fair 
way to be realised in this Hemisphere with Germany jubilant 
and France acquiescent as at the outset we were assured that 
she was by persons with whom the wish was father to the 
thought. 


As General Spears explains in the sympathetic article elsewhere 
in this number, the Laval Government was placed in serious 

difficulties by this totally unexpected bomb- 
+ sal shell from Washington which caused such 

serious perturbation throughout France as to 
necessitate caution on the part of any Cabinet. This was 
demonstrated by the attitude of the Chamber of Deputies, of 
whom an overwhelming majority demanded a firm stand in 
French interests. It was a plea or rather a summons that no 
Government could ignore and Ministers had no option but to 
heed it. The French People had every reason to regard 
Germany with misgivings. Not only was Jingoism growing 
in the Fatherland as shown by the elections last September 
in which the Extremists displayed unsuspected strength, but 
even the comparatively “ moderate’? Berlin Government 
showed little consideration for the susceptibilities of Germany’s 
neighbours—though always demanding consideration from 
them—in embarking on the construction of a fleet of Pocket 
Battleships, and springing on them disagreeable surprise of an 
Austro-German Customs Union. The first of these measures 
would necessitate a fresh naval effort by France. The 
second foreshadowed the revival of the pan-German scheme 
for a Mittel-Europa to dominate the Continent. The German 
Government had also tolerated, if not encouraged, menacing 
demonstrations of the Steel Helmets on the Polish frontier 
which could only bear one interpretation. On top of all this 
President Hoover proposed a windfall for Germany of 
£80,000,000 and a loss to France of over £20,000,000. Can 
we be surprised at their “‘ doubt, hesitation and pain,” all the 
more when we realise that they regarded the project as a 
‘knock-out ’’ for the whole scheme of Reparation which 
had been laboriously built up and for which France had 
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sacrificed much. In her place we should have felt and 
acted as she did and constrained our Government to give 
Washington a very different answer to that which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was enabled to give. 


TuE “ psychological effect ” of the Hoover proposal on which 
such store had been set, was gradually dissipated by the 

protracted negotiations which took place in 
cy Paris between Mr. Andrew Mellon, the United 

States Secretary of the Treasury, in constant 
telephonic communication with the American President, and 
MM. Laval, Briand and Flandin—who at the beginning were 
handicapped by the Chamber of Deputies continually calling 
them to account. The object of the French was not, as some 
foreign critics suggested, to obstruct for the sake of obstructing 
but to secure in the first place some safeguard for the con- 
tinuation of Reparation, especially the “ unconditional annui- 
ties” which represented interest on the vast sums they had 
devoted to restoring their devastated areas; secondly, some 
guarantee that in assisting Germany, they were assisting a 
neighbour who preferred Peace to another war. The Laval 
Government replied to President Hoover that France would 
refrain as a provisional measure and for one year, from 
retaining any repayment she shall receive from the Reich. 
But in view of the terms of the Young Plan “ and the solemnity 
with which it recognised the final and non-postponable 
annuities, by which the necessary permanence of the principle 
of reparations was shown, there would be a grave risk of 
shaking confidence in the value of signatures and contracts, 
and thus of frustrating the end in view, if in the proposed 
suspension of payments, the non-postponable annuity were 
treated in the same way as the conditional annuity.” There- 
fore the French Government feels that “‘ moral considerations 
of the highest order demand, that even during the period of 
delay suggested by President Hoover, the payment of the 
unconditional annuity shall in no way be deferred.” It 
would, however, be prepared, if Parliament approved, to 
place at the disposal of the Bank of International Settlements 
a sum equal to the French share of one year’s unconditional 
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annuity (except for such sums as may be necessary in fulfil- 
ment of outstanding contracts for deliveries in kind) which 
sum ‘“‘can be used immediately for the improvement of 
German credit and of the countries also of Central Europe, 
notably those in which the suspension of the Young Plan for 
a year might lead to economic or financial difficulties.” The 
French Note concluded with the assumption that the relief 
afforded Germany should be “used only for economic 
purposes, measures being taken to prevent the financing of 
dumping,” while arrangements should be made before the 
end of the year for “‘ an examination of the measures to be 
taken by Germany for the resumption of payments.” 


It will be agreed by persons capable of being fair that the 
French reply was eminently reasonable and it might have 
been supposed that the Washington Govern- 
ment would instantly close with it. This, 
unfortunately, is not what occurred and the Americans must 
be held responsible for the consequences of the delay that 
ensued. Mr. Mellon might conceivably have been able to 
come to terms with a French Ministry that was obviously 
anxious to co-operate, but there is unluckily a telephone 
between Paris and Washington at which he had to spend 
much time receiving instructions from the President who had 
no consideration for French wishes or interests and objected 
to every qualification they proposed. His offer must either 
be accepted textually or the whole project fell to the ground. 
It is said that this attitude was necessitated by the state 
of public opinion in U.S.A. It may be so. The Americans 
are not easy to deal with. Some might describe them as 
impossible. They must have everything their own way. Wash- 
ington declined to recognise any connection between debts 
due from Germany to the Allies and the tribute of the latter 
to U.S.A. Germany should be allowed 25 years in which to 
pay back the unconditional annuities and 37 years for all other 
payments postponed. Paris on the other hand claimed that 
the unconditional annuities should be repaid at the end of one 
year, and the postponed conditional payments in five years by 
equal annual instalments. - At last, seventeen days after the 
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plan was proposed, Mr. Mellon was allowed to assent to an 
Agreement which might have been reached a fortnight earlier. 
There would be a suspension of War Debts for one year. 
The Germans should continue the payment of the uncon- 
ditional annuities during that year but the French should 
return this sum to the Bank of International Settlements 
which would invest it in guaranteed bonds of the German 
railways, the suspended payments to bear interest and to be 
repayable in 10 annuities as from July 1, 1933. The second 
part of the official communiqué stated that certain points to 
which France attached importance did not directly concern 
the United States ; but the French Government set forth the 
French view (a) concerted action to be taken by the chief 
central banks to help countries particularly affected by the 
suspension of payments ; (b) France not to be called upon to 
complete the guarantee fund under the Young Plan except on 
different terms ; (c) a committee of experts to be appointed 
to adjust the deliveries in kind to “the spirit of President 
Hoover’s proposal.”” The French Government are to be 
congratulated on constraining the Americans to recognise 
that there were other points of view than their own. 


WHILE precious time was being wasted in Paris, Germany 
took the opportunity of running amok and henceforward her 

condition, or assumed condition, took priority 
foomens ok Of all other issues, provoking the utmost 

apprehension in foreign financial circles, though 
it may be doubted whether the foreign “‘ Man in the Street ” 
was as much alarmed as bankers, brokers and others. The 
position in Germany became in a political sense critical last 
September when the Jingoes polled such a huge vote as to 
frighten not only overseas creditors but likewise substantial 
Germans whose confidence in the stability and security of the 
Republican régime sustained a severe shock. This crisis 
somewhat rapidly developed into a panic early in July when 
there developed a sensational loss of confidence in the mark 
both at home and abroad. The threatened collapse of a 
leading Austrian Bank at the close of May, proved to have 
been a premonitory symptom of what would happen in 
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Germany on the wholesale withdrawal by foreigners of funds 
they had invested in short term credits, accentuated as this 
was by the stampede of German plutocrats to buy foreign 
currencies with the despised mark. Germany is reckoned to 
have lost by these means from £100,000,000 to £150,000,000 
and it must be said that the German Government was singu- 
larly slow to notice and stop the rot. It was apparently 
assumed that foreign banks could always be relied on to see 
their German debtors through, and Dr. Luther, President of 
the Reichsbank, was despatched on flying visits to London, 
Paris and Basle to collect the necessary cash or credit, only to 
learn that so general was the mistrust of the Fatherland that 
nothing would be “ doing” until the German Government 
made a serious effort to stay the export of German capital. 
Brought up thus sharply Dr. Briining and his colleagues 
concentrated on that task with no little vigour and deter- 
mination and by mobilising banking and industrial interests, 
stopping the run on the banks by the simple process of pro- 
claiming a prolonged bank holiday, and severely restricting 
expenditure of all kinds by means of drastic decrees, they 
secured some control of the situation and at least postponed 
another declaration of German bankruptcy. It was a useful 
breathing space, but it was no permanent alleviation. For 
that foreign aid was needed. 


ANGLO-GERMANISING influences in the City of London are so 
strong and active that an altogether exaggerated impression 
has been diffused as to the extent with which 


Blind British interests are bound up with Germany. 
— This illusion is encouraged by the City articles 
Blind of many newspapers, whose writers take their 


cue from a small section of the City whose 
influence is out of all proportion to their wisdom or, indeed, 
their sense. The City contains many sound men, needless to 
say, but they are usually so immersed in the daily routine 
that most of them have as little time to think as politicians. 
Theirs is usually “‘ a short view ” which makes them extremely 
unreliable guides in any complicated situation affected by 
external factors of which they know little or nothing. Some 
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of them would have us believe that British prosperity depends 
on German prosperity, and that in a financial and commercial 
sense the two countries stand or fall together. This is on 
the face of it blatant nonsense, but it explains the pressure 
brought to bear on British Governments to “ do something 
for Germany.” That important individuals in the City of 
London are to some extent involved in any German debacle 
goes without saying. For this they have no one to thank 
but their own pig-headed folly in investing in German con- 
cerns that were unsound because they were Germans, and 
therefore liable to repudiate all obligations whenever it suited 
them. Unthinking London bankers, and short-sighted stock- 
brokers, with the assistance of blind journalists, have done 
their level best to induce British investors to follow their 
example and jeopardise their property in various German 
enterprises. But we fancy the British investor is not such a 
fool as he is taken for by City wiseacres, and has refrained 
from action on these “tips.” Consequently the British 
financial stake in the Fatherland is far less than it is com- 
monly supposed to be, and any losses would fall mainly on 
institutions rather than individuals. There is little excuse 
for throwing good money after bad in a vain attempt to save 
what is already lost. 


EsTIMATES vary as to the amount of British holdings of 
various kinds in Germany. Some rate them at £50,000,000, 

others at a higher figure. They are probably 
What well under £100,000,000, and have doubtless 
to some extent diminished during the recent 
crisis. This is admittedly a large sum, but 
there is considerable misgiving among responsible persons, 
both inside and outside the City, as to the policy of trying to 
save it by pouring more millions into a community that 
has so little faith in its fortunes and its future as was revealed 
by the widespread panic in mid-July. That the Americans are 
heavily involved is common ground. They rarely do anything 
by halves, and in their inexperience in international invest- 
ment they lavished millions upon millions on every con- 
ceivable German enterprise and were reported as already 
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noted to have anything from £500,000,000 to £1,000,000,000 
at stake when President Hoover made his move to help 
Germany and to protect American interests. It is not for us 
to offer advice to Americans who are perfectly capable of 
looking after themselves, and if they deem it good business 
to float a big German loan they are welcome to do so, but we 
sincerely hope that British participation in so speculative a 
venture will be severely limited as the obligation would 
assuredly be repudiated—like Reparations—whenever a 
German Government found it convenient to do so. Germany, 
as we should never forget, is the champion repudiator of 
debts, which she discarded on a colossal scale by the simple 
process of turning on the printing press. The Americans 
cannot but be aware of this, and though some of them may 
be clamouring for the rest of the world to make sacrifices to 
save the situation, there appears to be considerable coyness 
on the part of the plutocracy of New York to commit them- 
selves to increase their German investments. They argue 
that if the Germans have so little confidence in the Mark, the 
Republic is not an attractive or even a safe field for the 
Dollar. However, international financiers on both sides of the 
Atlantic are a peculiar type and it is never easy to forecast 
what they are likely to do. 


ONE argument advanced for heroic measures by Great 
Britain on behalf of Germany is that without them the 
2 present German Government will fall and 
Biting ” much worse politicians take the place of Dr. 

Briining and Herr Curtius. We know little 
about these statesmen except that they have a very favour- 
able Press in London. This does not necessarily imply much, 
as English editors are, speaking generally, less well informed 
on foreign affairs than they used to be, and their judgment 
of foreign Governments is frequently at fault. We make no 
doubt that the present German Chancellor and his Foreign 
Minister are patriotic Germans anxious to do their best for 
their country—this is perhaps more than could be truthfully 
said of certain British Ministers—but we doubt whether any 
steps taken abroad could, even were it desirable, strengthen 
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their position at home. The Germans are among the most 
suspicious people on the face of the earth, and when they 
observe foreigners praising a particular German Government 
and avowing their desire to keep it in power, the domestic 
enemies of that Government multiply among all sections of 
the community. Therefore those of us who demand that our 
Government should “ Save Briining in order to avoid Hitler,” 
are helping the very faction they desire to defeat. As a matter 
of fact nothing we could do could “ Save Briining ” if Germany 
generally wants to be governed by Nazis and Nationalists, 
ie., by Hitler and Hugenberg. The Germans must work 
out their own salvation, and if we are wise we shall stand 
aside rather than become partisans in the internal politics 
of the Fatherland, as that way certain trouble lies. It is said 
that a Nazi-Nationalist Government would withdraw Ger- 
many from the League of Nations. We think this very likely, 
though not much more so than the same action by some other 
German Government. 


At the moment he moved President Hoover was declared, 
and believed, to have done an extraordinarily clever thing 
from the political point of view. He was 
The — alleged to have “dished” the Democrats 
 mogy and to have made Republican success a cer- 
tainty in next year’s Presidential election. 
Some Democratic comment on his action encouraged that 
idea, but recently there has been a distinct reaction in the 
United States, and both his supporters and opponents feel 
differently to-day to what they did at the outset. It never 
was certain that Congress, which meets in December, would 
pass the necessary legislation to give effect to “the War 
Debts holiday.”’ With every succeeding week this uncertainty 
has become accentuated. As The Times Washington corre- 
spondent (who is anything but a pessimist) cabled on July 15 
(see Times, July 16): 
“The Administration—disappointed and alarmed at the fate which 
threatens to overtake the Hoover plan in Europe—is now confronted 
with a domestic, political, and economic crisis of the first importance, 


arising out of the fall in the farm price of wheat in Kansas and all over 
the South-West to the ruinous figure of 25 cents a bushel.” 
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The correspondent adds that the consequent revolt against 
the Republican Administration “which now threatens to 
come to a head in Kansas imperils the fortunes of the 
Republicans in the Presidential election of 1932 and is an 
ominous expression of the trouble that is likely to break out 
in Congress when the debt holiday plan comes before it in 
December.” Such is the statement of a keen observer in close 
contact with the Administration. European Statesmen who 
are childishly ignorant of American affairs should take note 
of it and avoid the customary mistake, which has frequently 
cost them dear of imagining that what the President may 
suggest or undertake is any indication of what Congress may 
do. Kansas, as every American politician recognises, is a rock- 
ribbed Republican State which needs an earthquake before it 
would rend a Republican Administration, but that earthquake 
has come in the shape of this awful wheat slump, and when 
the Kansas City Times declares, “‘ If the United States can 
relieve Germany of $250,000,000 in debts for a year, the 
Government can afford to pay $60,000,000 to hold back its 
wheat,” Washington is constrained to sit up and take note. 
On July 14 “ A farmer in Kansas poured his whole load of 
wheat into the street rather than sell at 27 cents a bushel. 
In some districts debt collectors are out in the fields actually 
impeding the farm work as they struggle for precedence in 
making their claims.” The American farmer is even more 
important than the German voter. 


THERE is inevitable curiosity and not a little speculation 
as to the sequel to the “‘ War Debts Holiday ” which osten- 
sibly closes on July 1, 1932. Washington has 
steadily maintained that no connection exists 
between Reparations and the pecuniary obligations of the 
Allies to the United States, commonly called “ the American 
tribute,” but the Allies have never assented to this pro- 
position, which they tacitly repudiate. According to President 
Hoover the present respite is temporary, and ex hypothesi at 
its close creditors and debtors will revert to their former 
relations and Europe will re-shoulder the American tribute. 
But it is easier to remit debts than to resume them, and we 
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shall be frankly astonished if the American programme 
materialises. We may be sure that Germany will produce a 
thousand more or less plausible reasons why she is unable to 
pay any reparations, and she will be in a stronger position to 
do so in the event of a big loan being floated on her behalf, 
as she can always threaten a moratorium. We may be equally 
sure that the active pro-German influences in U.S.A. and 
Great Britain will support the German plea and declare it 
to be “ unthinkable ” that she should pay anything. It is 
as certain as anything human can be that France—who is 
already called upon to make heavy financial sacrifices this 
year—will in that eventuality flatly refuse to pay American 
tribute. Italy will necessarily follow suit. Other nations will 
do likewise. Englishmen can never trust Downing Street on 
such an issue because British material interests loom so small 
in the eyes of British statesmen. Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Snowden and Co.. are quite capable, while waiving all claim 
to our dues from Germany, to insist on continuing our 
American tribute. It is this fatuity that we have to guard 
against, and we trust the Conservative Party may be nerved 
to the watchword, “‘ No German Reparations, no American 
tribute.” This should be made plain in Washington with 
the least possible delay so as to obviate future misunder- 
standing. 


Among projects put forward at this juncture was a suggestion 
made in Paris that a huge loan should be floated by the 
The Loan? United States, Great Britain and France, 

amounting to £100,000,000, which would be 
placed at the disposal of Germany to tide her over the present 
crisis and enable her to put her house in order. It was 
unofficially stated that this loan would be made on certain 
conditions which were thus summarised :— 

That an impartial body of financial advisers—either the Finance 
Committee of the League of Nations or the Board of the Bank for 
International Settlements—should have the right of inspection of 
German finances ; 

That the interest and sinking fund of the loan should be guaranteed 
by the setting aside of some fixed revenue sources, say the German 
Customs, the tobacco monopoly, and the beer tax. 

Finally, to restore world-wide confidence and especially French 
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confidence in Germany, it is proposed that Germany should bind 
herself not to make any attempt to change the present political status 
quo during the next ten years. Germany would pledge herself not to 
increase her military expenditure during that period. 
There was so much mystery concerning the events of this 
hectic month that it became extremely difficult to say what 
had and what had not been proposed, and who had proposed 
it. This project was, however, taken seriously in Germany 
and warmly resented, as the Germans are always more pre- 
pared to collect cash than to give security, and these con- 
ditions were declared to be “‘ humiliating ’ and outrageous as, 
indeed, are all terms imposed on this semi-bankrupt com- 
munity. It was also alleged that the United States was 
opposed to such conditions. The Times objected to 
£100,000,000 loan (July 18) on the ground that so far from 
relieving Germany it would embarrass her by increasing her 
liabilities. Such an undertaking could not fail ‘“‘ to increase 
still further that doubt felt by her creditors about her sol- 
vency, which has already caused them to withdraw their 
short term balances. In these circumstances it seems almost 
idie to suppose that a new German loan would appeal to 
investors in this country or in the United States.’ That is the 
crux of the problem. Germany inspires so little confidence 
that without solid guarantees she cannot expect to attract 
foreign cash. These she objects to give and is, apparently, 
supported by her foreign friends. 


Amip all this welter of politics and finance there was a 
very pleasant and opportune interlude. On July 17 the 

Duke and Duchess of York went on a visit to 
A Pleasant Paris for the express purpose of seeing the 
Interlude great French Colonial Exhibition organised by 

that renowned soldier and administrator 
Marshal Lyautey, which sets forth all the glories of French 
Colonial history and provides one of the most wonderful 
pageants in Europe to-day. The Duke and Duchess of York 
win golden opinion wherever they go, and the British public 
were especially pleased that they should find themselves in 
la ville lumiere at such a moment. There could be no more 
acceptable ambassadors of English goodwill, and we would 
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ask the French to believe that they are far more representa- 
tive of British sentiment, than those superficial persons in 
Politics, or the Press, in Finance and Society in London who 
have a weakness for cracking up the Germans and “‘ crabbing ”’ 
the French. French politicians, journalists and diplomats 
who cross the Channel become conscious of this pro-Ger- 
manism, but if they penetrated below the surface and came 
in touch with the real British public they would realise that 
it is skin deep. France is popular throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, which has no intention of allowing 
mischief-makers to embroil us. The warm welcome accorded 
to the Duke and Duchess of York in Paris has been keenly 
appreciated on this side of the Channel, and we may be sure 
that the Duchess’s enchanting personality and the Duke’s 
outspoken admiration for France have left their mark on the 
French people. It would be well if marplots nearer 
home would take to heart the sympathetic words spoken by 
the Duke of York at the banquet given in honour of the 
Royal visitors at the Exhibition :— 

“‘ Allow me to express all the admiration I feel for your beautiful 
country. Not only was France able to build up an immense Colonial 
Empire, but she has also set the world the finest example of humani- 
tarian work in the present century. 

“‘ Our Colonial Empires are neighbours all over the world. Points 


of friction have all disappeared. Sincere friendship and a similar ideal 
of justice animates both nations for the peace of the world.” 


ULTIMATELY, as the private confabulations in Paris and 
elsewhere were unable to dispose of the differences and 
difficulties that had arisen, it was decided to 
hold a Conference of the chief Governments 
concerned in London on July 20th. This 
gathering consisted of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (acting as 
President), Mr. Henderson and Mr. Snowden, representing 
Great Britain, who initiated the Conference ; M. Laval, the 
French Prime Minister, accompanied by M. Briand; Dr. 
Briining, the German Chancellor, with his Foreign Minister, 
Herr Curtius ; Signor Grandi, the Foreign Minister of Italy ; 
and mirabile dicta, Mr. Stimson, the United States Secretary 
of State (i.e., Foreign Minister), and Mr. Mellon, Secretary to 
the Treasury (Chancellor of the Exchequer), who no longer 
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posed as ‘‘ observers,”’ as Americans had usually done on such 
occasions, but were actual and active participants, though 
as neither of them are members of Congress there is no 
guarantee that their opinions will “go” in Washington. 
Belgium was to be represented by her Premier, M. Renkin, 
and her Foreign Minister, M. Hyams; Japan by her Am- 
bassador in London, Baron Matsudira. As this gathering 
had many thorny questions to settle, and acutely conflicting 
views to reconcile, as such bodies have usually failed in their 
main object and have not infrequently left problems in a 
worse plight than it found them, it was not regarded with 
any high degree of optimism. It was either expected to 
break up in confusion or to arrive at some so-called “ com- 
promise” which would settle nothing and satisfy nobody. 
On the eve of its meeting the two German Ministers paid a 
visit to Paris, and it was felt that the success of the London 
Conference largely depended on these informal Franco- 
German conversations. France only seeks security for the 
future, and must know whether Germany means to give it 
or whether she nurses a desire and intention to retrieve her 
defeat in the Great War. That is the whole issue between 
them and an entente is none too easy. 


THE reluctance of those who wish to pass muster as “ Re- 
sponsible Statesmen” to tackle the real evil that affects 

, the world, and is largely responsible for its 
he Slee present plight, would > amazing if anything 
in Politics could amaze. In opening this London Conference 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declared that “the present moment 
may be one of the turning points in the history of the world 
for good or ill.” He added: “‘ If we cannot find a solution 
of the present crisis no one can foretell the political and 
financial dangers which will ensue.” In the last two years 
the economic life of the world had been thrown out of gear 
by an unprecedentedly severe fall in prices, and there had been 
a “persistent and calamitous decline” in world trade. This 
fall in prices had “ greatly accentuated the burden of all 
debts,” and the special position of Germany as an exporting 
and a debtor country had “ concentrated upon it to a supreme 
degree all the problems which the other States have had to 
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face in a less critical manner.’’ We shall all agree that the 
fall in prices has been a universal calamity. But until its 
cause is recognised and rectified by the Governments of the 
Great Powers, especially the United States, France and 
Great Britain, we do not see any hope of escaping from the 
Slough of Despond. This calamitous slump in commodities 
is not the act of God. It is the folly of man, and until those 
concerned repent their folly and retrace their steps there is 
little hope of any relief. The “‘ Hoover holiday ” does not 
pretend to be anything more than a temporary respite. No 
loans to Germany could permanently stay the world-wide 
fall of prices, which, if it continues, would inevitably endanger 
such loans, as well as every other loan. The depreciation of 
commodities has been brought about by the appreciation of 
gold due to the mistaken monetary policy of the United States 
and Great Britain, who between them have constrained the 
world to try and do business on a gold basis, and with that 
object have destroyed the currency of great silver-using 
countries such as China and India. Until this obvious 
truth is faced how can we hope for improvement. 


THE most significant incident during the short session of the 
London Conference was the publication of an aggressive 
telegram addressed by the ultra patriots of 
Germany to the German Chancellor. As we 
were told that there was a strict censorship in Germany this 
strange document can only have been published with the 
acquiescence of the authorities possibly with the view of 
educating foreigners to appreciate the difficulties of Dr. 
Briining’s position and the consequent necessity of making 
concessions to him. Whatever the inspiration or the object 
this telegram could only have a precisely contrary effect as it 
emphasised the danger of trusting Germany either from the 
political or the financial point of view. If the German Oppo- 
sition formally repudiates any engagements entered into by 
the Berlin Government such gatherings as the London 
Conference are sheer waste of time. We append this telegram, 
which was signed by Count Von der Goltz, President of the 
Union of Patriotic Societies ; Herr Hitler, the Nazi leader ; 
Count Kalckreuth, President of the Land Union ; Herr Seldte 
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and Lieutenant-Colonel Diisterberg, of the Stahlhelm and 
several others. It helps to explain the sterility of the much- 
photographed gathering at the Foreign Office which opened 
with such high pretensions and closed with the meagre 
suggestion that Bankers should do what they could for 
Germany! According to Herr Hitler & Co. :— 

“The plan of President Hoover, originally intended to bring alle- 
viation, is confronted by the undisguised intention of France to compel 
the German nation to submit lastingly to her dictation. Thus the 
improvement is likely to turn out a change for the worse. Responsible 
circles in France will not be unaware that in our tortured nation, 
especially among its youth, desperation has grown to such an extent 
that all sorts of dangerous ideas are germinated. 

The German nation, which feels itself free of responsibility for the 
War, will not, and cannot, bear the unjust burdens imposed on it. 
Above all, any further diminution of German national sovereignty is 
intolerable and unjustified. The whole national Opposition, therefore, 
solemnly calls attention to the fact that, in accordance with its funda- 
mental outlook, it will not regard fresh obligations which may be 
entered into towards France as legally binding on itself.” 

DISARMAMENT demonstrations are taking place in this 
country at which political leaders of all parties preach the 
virtues of Disarmament, and resolutions are 
enthusiastically carried in the sense of their 
speeches. But we have not so far observed 
similar gatherings in any other country, and it would seem 
as though we were alone in this propaganda, just as we have 
been alone among the great Powers in reducing our arma- 
ments, which are now at a minimum in the air, on land and 
on the sea. We are obviously going to be deluged with 
Disarmament talk for many months as a preliminary to the 
Disarmament Conference which the League of Nations is 
pledged to hold next year. Professional pacifists—who are 
rarely wise guides in international affairs—encourage us to 
believe that civilisation will collapse unless this Conference 
succeeds in disarming the world. We regard this as sheer 
pessimism. There is no chance of the Powers assenting to 
anything of the kind, which would indeed be suicidal on the 
part of some of them. When you glance at the history of 
the last sixty years and recall the events of 1870 and 1914- 
1918, how can France be reasonably asked to abolish her 
Army or, indeed, any branch of national defence? Were we 
Frenchmen we should indignantly resent any such suggestion, 
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and it is never wise to invite a friendly nation to undertake a 
risk which in her place we should refuse to consider. More- 
over, from the strictly British point of view, it would be 
disastrous if France took her cue from our pacifists, many 
of whom are simply pro-Germans in disguise. The French 
Army is one of the most powerful bulwarks of Western 
civilisation, and the French are to be applauded for their 
sacrifices in maintaining it. Civilisation would be far more 
likely to collapse if the French Army were reduced to im- 
potence. How again can nations who have the misfortune to 
be neighbours of Red Russia be invited to disarm in the face 
of the gigantic war preparations and aggressive attitude of 
that monstrous Power ? We would say to our readers, “ Don’t 
expect too much from this Disarmament movement and 
you will not be disappointed.” 


THE Elections in Spain passed off quietly, thanks to the 
precautions taken by the Provisional Government, who have 
learned their lesson, and who kept a firm hand 
on the population by means of police and 
military during the day of polling. There was, therefore, no 
disorder, and the Constituent Cortes opened, without untoward 
incidents, on July 14th. The Provisional Government have 
thus succeeded in the first undertakings they gave. They 
have guided Spain through the period of suspense and over 
the elections, they have repulsed the Communists, who were 
completely defeated at the polls, and they have now to sit 
down with the new Cortes to the task of framing a Constitution 
for Spain. The Government committee entrusted with the 
task has produced a draft constitution, and the Chairman, 
Don Angel Ossorio Gallardo, who is a man of parts, is prepared 
to defend it, but it has not many friends, being a makeshift 
affair of sketches rather than firm outlines. It provides for 
a united and not a federal body, and this is violently objected 
to by more than one of the Spanish Provinces, although it 
was claimed by the authors of the draft in the preamble that 
a reasonable degree of autonomy was included which should 
satisfy them, and after the Cortes met this was proved to be 
80, with the help of some amendment. As regards the future, 
the Catholics are dissatisfied, and will presently become 
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more vocal than at present. They object to the separation 
of Church and State under whatever form this takes. The 
Basque and Navarrese deputies, ten in number, will form a 
Catholic bloc to defend Church interests. It is to be noted 
that a Senate forms part of the scheme and that this body 
is to be powerful. There is to be a permanent consulting 
committee, consisting of sixteen deputies and eight senators, 
whose advice the Government of the day must seek before 
publishing decree laws. The new Cortes is to meet on October 
2nd every year and sit for at least four months consecutively. 
No one supposes that the draft constitution will become law 
without a great deal of change, but it appears to provide a 
good basis for discussion. According to the well-informed 
Times correspondent in Madrid, the one member of the 
Government who has been a shining success is the War Minister, 
Sefior Azana. He is described as a “sallow, grey haired, 
bespectacled civilian . . . once an employee in the Registrar’s 
Office and a second-rate novelist, but a studious man with a 
preconceived plan and enough character to force it through ; 
a man, moreover, who interminably waved his cigar as 
authoritatively as any captain-general....” Sefor Azana 
is said to have got the better of the turbulent soldiers “‘ who 
had upset countless Cabinets in the days of the King and 
driven the most energetic Prime Ministers to destruction... .”’ 
Well wishers of the Spanish people must hope that the present 
rulers of Spain, who seized the Government with the help 
of many doubtful allies, will continue on their present calm 
and orderly course, but it takes more to make a Republic 
than the mere cutting away of Royal Emblems, and it will 
be many years before we know the fate of Spain. The recent 
disorders of Seville give an idea of what is likely to occur 
from time to time in the immediate future. 


One of the most hopeful and important of recent events 
occurring in the Empire is the new trade agreement between 

Canada and Australia. It was introduced in 
Canadian- the Parliaments of both countries on July 14, 
oe 9 pam and while the details have not been reported 
Agreement in the London Press, The Times corre- 

spondents, both at Ottawa and Canberra, 


report the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Bennett, and the 
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Australian Minister for Markets, Mr. Moloney, as praising 
the measure in their introductory remarks. The object of 
the agreement, or treaty, is to provide substantial preferences 
between the two Dominions for each other’s goods, and by 
the proposed arrangement Australia will get this for nearly 
all Australian primary industries, except wool and wheat, 
and Canada will benefit for some of her most important 
products, timber, motor chassis and tinned salmon. Goods 
not enumerated in the schedule are to be imported in both 
countries under the British preferential tariff. Mr. Bennett 
stated in his speech, introducing the agreement, that Canada 
had at last secured what she had for twenty years been 
striving for, namely, the benefits of British preferential rates 
in the Australian tariff. The agreement concedes this to 
Canada in 415 out of 433 items of the Australian tariff and 
the intermediate rate on the six other items, or at least 
portions of them. Mr. Bennett also pointed out to his 
deeply interested audience a new feature in the agreement, 
which formulates a plan whereby differences which may 
occur in the future about individual items of the tariff will 
result only in the suspension of activities with regard to the 
items concerned and will not result in the abrogation of the 
whole treaty. Everyone in this country who has the well- 
being of the Empire at heart will rejoice at the arrangement 
made between two such important parts of it as Australia 
and Canada. While aware that no real Empire prosperity 
can be achieved without the co-operation of Great Britain, 
with her great markets, we must welcome all links of Empire 
wherever they come and however little our own people may 
benefit directly by them. Until the British people select and 
return to power men competent to forward British interests, 
they must be content to admire and envy those overseas 
communities whose rulers have a regard first of all for national 
interests. 
From time to time we are reminded of the intrigues of Gandhi 
and his Bolshevist supporters. The appalling damage done 
i to India by the well-meaning Lord Irwin 
jn a (without whose help Gandhi would hardly have 
been heard of) is now apparent to all who will 
take the trouble to consider the Indian situation. Some of 
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the most loyal races in the Indian Empire, namely, those in 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier provinces, are now 
beginning to be affected by violent anti-British propaganda, 
and the Irwin-Gandhi agreement is used to tie the hands of 
those of our officials who could, if they were allowed, restore 
order. It will be remembered that this agreement liberated 
the agitators in the spring from all restraint and set them 
free to do their worst wherever they chose. The collapse 
of produce prices and the total collapse of the price of silver 
have created great distress all over India, and the propa- 
gandists leave no stone unturned to increase the restlessness 
of a people, suffering through no fault of their own, from the 
fatal mismanagement of the currency by successive British 
(and Indian) Governments. We know that even in England 
and among educated people these questions are not tackled, 
how then shall the Indian peasant try even to begin to 
understand them ? Our Government has all along neglected 
to take the steps that would begin to restore prosperity to 
India, and the Indians have this genuine grievance against us 
that we have involved them in ruin owing to our lack of 
understanding of great financial questions. At the same time, 
lack of Government is no panacea for monetary disorder, 
and the longer we let things slide the worse India will get. 
The reports in the Press early in July of various “‘ black shirt ” 
and “red shirt’? movements in the Punjab, with threats of 
boycott of British officials, should be taken more seriously 
than appears to be the case. In The Times of July 7th their 
Simla correspondent states that : 


“The Central Authorities here deprecate the taking of 
an unduly serious view of the position. They are determined 
to give the fullest possible trial to the policy of conciliation agreed 
upon by Lord Irwin, the Secretary of State, and Mr. Gandhi” 
(our italics). 

This attitude of the Supreme Government of the Great 
Indian Empire appears therefore to be one of drift and 
misunderstanding, and, in this connection, a letter published 
in The Times of July 14th, and dated July 4th, Karachi, 
from Sir Montague Webb, on the economic side of Indian 
affairs is very welcome, for the political agitators have 
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absorbed the limelight too long, and it is necessary for us 
to get down to hard tacks if India is to be saved from 
collapse. 


AFTER saying that ‘“‘ much misapprehension appears to exist 
in England regarding ’’ Gandhi’s boycott, and the result of 
this being to make people say “ why not give 


Sir Montague (Gandhi Dominion Status if he will stop picket- 
Webb’s , eee 
Letter ing and boycotting ” and let us sell our goods, 


Sir Montague Webb says : 


But this is absurd and altogether wrong. What has really occurred 
is this :—Prices have been falling in India, irregularly but continuously, 
since 1920, when the Calcutta Index Number of seventeen groups of 
wholesale prices stood at 201. It is now 98 (July, 1914, being repre- 
sented by the figure 100). Since the collapse of the United States 
speculative boom of 1929, and the withdrawal of gold from other nations 
to the Treasuries of the U.S.A. and France, prices in India have also 
suddenly collapsed—from 141 in 1929 to 98 to-day, over 30 per cent. 
Indian importers of British textiles, with large stocks of high-priced 
goods on hand, all felt themselves ruined beyond hope of recovery. 
At this critical moment—the beginning of last year—Mr. Gandhi 
astutely declared a boycott of British piece goods. It was an extremely 
clever political move. All cloth importers were delighted. For very 
good economic, not political, reasons, all these people had been looking 
forward with despair to the arrival of new, lower-priced goods, and the 
boycott promised to check new arrivals and so save them from certain 
bankruptcy. So they subscribed handsomely to the Gandhi campaign. 
For the same economic, not political, reasons, the Indian cotton mill 
owners rejoiced, and are supposed to have subscribed many lakhs of 
rupees to Congress funds. The whole movement at its root was 
economic, not political. 


And Sir Montague goes on to say that : 


Terrible as the fall of general prices had been, the collapse of the 
prices of agricultural produce was still worse. Moreover, this collapse 
was accentuated rather than softened by the fact that India’s rupee was not 
derated after the War (like most of the European currencies); i was 
overrated—stabilized at 1s. 6d. in place of the old 1s. 4d., thus handicap- 
ping the countryside to the extent of 124 per cent. in their efforts to sell 
their surplus products to Europe. The result is that the country people 
(over 70 per cent. of the whole population) cannot now sell their grain, 
etc., they cannot pay their taxes; and they cannot pay their debts to 
those who have financed them, much less buy imported Lancashire goods. 
They simply have no money. So the shrunken imports are not Mr. 
Gandhi’s doing. America’s high-tariff and gold-hoarding policy is 
far more responsible than Mr. Gandhi. 
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Do not let us give Mr. Gandhi credit for what he has not done. 


The crisis here is economic, not political. (Our italics.) 
Nothing could be clearer. But what are we to think of 
*“statesmen ’’ who cannot see the noses on their own faces ? 


Ir is not to the credit of our public men that the economic 
side is so little heard of, and the present artificially created 

Indian distress reflects no credit at all upon 
ae the Indian Government or their financial 
en Trial advisers. The fact is that our Indian Adminis- 

tration is on trial now as it has not been since 
the Mutiny. Government, by surrender to disorder from 
whatever cause the disorder comes, has never succeeded in 
any country under any regime, and if our successive Viceroys 
are convinced that they are in India for no other purpose than 
to look helplessly on, while starving Indians loot each other’s 
shops and raise bands of malcontents to quarrel with British 
officials, then indeed we are humiliated. But if we are 
humiliated by the incompetence of the men delegated to 
represent us, the Indians are destroyed by them. What would 
become of India in the hands of the native cotton magnates 
whose work Gandhi is doing ? What would happen to India 
when the warlike races of the Punjab descended on the plains 
and devoured the cotton magnates ? All our encouragement 
of the comic turns of Congress, of the absurdities—blankets, 
etc.—of Gandhi, lead straight to this one thing—the dis- 
ruption of order and justice. All the publicity of the Gandhi 
press bureau, all his antics, are directed only to insult and 
undermine the British Raj. The Viceroy gave him leave to 
bring four motor cars into Simla on July 17th when he went 
there (no motors other than the Viceregal ones are ever 
allowed owing to the narrow thoroughfares). The result of 
this concession was that Gandhi walked naked through the 
streets, but for a loin cloth, in which garment he insulted the 
Viceroy by appearing. Now Gandhi is not a savage from the 
deserts, he is a lawyer who knows perfectly well how to dress 
and how to behave. But he will go on his present lines, 
which bring him publicity, as far as successive Viceroys allow, 
and his conduct is one which all India understands perfectly— 
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all India, but not all England! Gandhi’s position, created 
by Lord Irwin’s weakness and ignorance of human nature, 
would crumble in a moment if he met a man on whom charla- 
tanism was ineffective. At present we run the risk, through 
the weakness of our Viceroys, of becoming more feeble in rule 
than the Moguls. 


THE report of the Commander-in-Chief of the China Station 

respecting the heroic conduct of ratings in the loss of H.M. 
Submarine Poseidon was read in the House 

The Heroes of Commons on July 7th, and the tale, told 

es sa in direct and simple language, is one to move 
the hearts of all English people. 


“* , . . When the collision occurred and the order ‘Close water- 
tight doors ’ was given, Petty Officer Willis, the torpedo gunner’s mate, 
took charge of those in the fore part, calling on them to close the door 
of the compartment with themselves inside, as this might mean saving 
the ship. The operation was difficult, as the bulkhead had buckled, 
but by their united efforts the door was eventually closed, leaving 
only a slight leak. While this work was in progress, the ship lurched 
to starboard and sank with heavy inclination by the bows. At the 
moment of the collision, the electric light leads were all cut, and from 
that time until the final evacuation the imprisoned men were working 
with the occasional illumination of an electric torch. 

“ Willis first said prayers for himself and his companions and then 
ordered them to put on their escape apparatus, making sure they all 
knew how to use it. He then explained he was going to flood the 
compartment in order to equalize the pressure with that outside the 
submarine, and how it was to be done, telling off each man to his 
station. He also rigged wire hawser across the hatchway to form a 
support for men to stand on while the compartment was flooding. 
While the compartment was slowly filling, Willis kept his companions 
in good heart, while one able seaman, Nagle, passed the time in instruct- 
ing the Chinese boy in the use of his apparatus, and was undoubtedly 
instrumental in saving his life. The other men worked cheerfully at 
the various valves for flooding and rigging the platform. 

“ During this time oxygen was running low in some of the escape 
apparatus ; one able seaman told Petty Officer Willis that his oxygen 
flask was exhausted, as he could no longer hear it bubbling. Willis 
then tested his own and found it also was empty, and told the man, 
‘ That is all right ; you can’t hear anything in mine, and there is plenty 
left.’ This statement reassured the man and maintained the atmo- 
sphere of coolness among the party, which was essential to success. 
After two hours and ten minutes the water was about up to the men’s 
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knees, and Willis considered the pressure might be sufficient to open 
the hatch. With considerable difficulty the hatch opened sufficiently 
for two men to shoot up, but the pressure then reclosed the hatch, and 
it was necessary to await further flooding to make the pressure more 
equal before a second attempt could be made. The two men who first 
escaped were Able Seaman Lovock and Able Seaman Holt. The 
former came to the surface unconscious and died immediately, but his 
body was supported by Able Seaman Holt, himself in a state of great 
exhaustion, until both were picked up by boats waiting on the scene. 
After a further hour, by which time the men in the compartment were 
nearly up to their necks in water and the air lock was becoming very 
small, a second effort was made. This was successful, and the hatch 
opened and four other men came to the surface, Petty Officer Willis 
Leading Seaman Clarke, Able Seaman Nagle, and Officer’s Steward, 
Ah Hai, all of whom were picked up by boats. 

“‘ From evidence it is abundantly clear that the courage and forti- 
tude with which all these men in the practical darkness of the slowly 
flooding compartment faced a situation more than desperate were in 
accordance with the very highest traditions of the Service.” 


Since this announcement was made H.M. the King has 
bestowed the coveted honour of the Albert Medal in gold, 
and the rank of Chief Petty Officer, upon the gallant Willis, 
who with the other survivors of the lost submarine are on 
their way home. With characteristic enterprise and public 
spirit the Daily Mail has raised a popular fund with which 
the heroic Willis’ wife (at the time expecting a baby which 
has since happily arrived) is to be presented with a house. 


THE outstanding political utterance on home affairs was Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s speech at Hull on July 17, in which he 
Tariffs expounded the Conservative policy concerning 

tariffs. He has no doubt as to the great change 
in public opinion of late years, which will result in the reform 
of our obsolete fiscal system with the general assent of the 
nation. This would be the task of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, whose first duty would be the imposition of an emer- 
gency tarifi—a subject that had been thoroughly studied 
and for which he and his colleagues were fully prepared. No 
Government of which he might ever be the head would, 
however, make this country “a profiteer’s paradise ” or the 
British Legislature “a crook’s corner.”” We confess to not 
yet having met, or heard of, anyone who contemplates any 
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such developments, but Mr.. Baldwin knows of those who 
apprehend something of the kind and are accordingly deterred 
from supporting Protection. We must therefore make our 
tariff “‘ knave proof,” otherwise it could be used by “ various 
interests ... to secure advantages to themselves.’’ We 
could not reasonably “claim perfection for the first tariff 
that may be imposed.” It would require “‘ subsequent ad- 
justment in the light of experience,” and in the speaker’s 
opinion the working of the tariff “ should be taken out of 
politics, taken as far from politics as you can.” The right 
way to achieve the desired end was “to set up a permanent 
Tariff Commission, not political, upon whose recommenda- 
tions tariff variations should be made, subject only to the 
assent of Parliament.” Mr. Baldwin added that “ the status 
of the Commissioners ought to be lifted as far above the 
stress of party politics as is that of his Majesty’s judges. Our 
Courts of Justice have a world-famed tradition of impar- 
tiality. The Tariff Commission should set itself to emulate 
this tradition. They ought to be sufficiently remunerated 
to be absolutely independent and able to give their whole 
time to the task.” Their business would not be to settle 
tariff policy, that must be the function of the Government, 
“but their duty would be to advise authoritatively the 
Government of the day on the detailed application of the 
tariff as it affects one commodity or another.” This is an 
ingenious idea suggesting an excellent plan the success of 
which depends entirely on the personnel of the Commission, 
who would be chosen by the Prime Minister, and unless he 
happened to be an exceptional judge of men, as Prime 
Ministers rarely are, the country might find itself saddled with 
a collection of mandarins and mugwumps who would make it 
their business to prevent any progress. A _ Protectionist 
policy can only be successful if carried out by those who 
believe in it. 


THE long-awaited Macmillan Report on Finance and Industry 
is at once valuable and disappointing. It is an able treatise 
containing all the material facts to enable a student to 
arrive at a sound conclusion, but Lord Macmillan and his 
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colleagues appear to have been unduly nervous in inter- 
preting the information so laboriously collected and in making 
; suggestions calculated to alleviate the world’s 
The plight. They are strong in research but weak 
in constructive policy—so much so that the 
Government proposes to take no action on the 
Report and will not even grant one day of Parliamentary time 
for its discussion. Lord Macmillan, as Chairman, points with 
pride to the unanimity of the Committee. It would have been 
far better had they violently disagreed and some of their number 
had put forward proposals helpful at such a crisis, instead of 
practically giving their blessing to the regime that has brought 
British trade—and not only British trade—to the edge of the 
abyss and produced an economic blizzard of which no living 
man has seen the like. We shall only escape catastrophe by 
overhauling the system that has resulted in the Governor of 
the Bank of England becoming the Secret Dictator of this 
country and the arbiter of the fate of other countries by the 
control he is allowed to exercise over British currency, which 
has been manipulated so as to cause that slump in commodity 
prices which the Macmillan Committee acknowledge to be the 
key to the present crisis when they declare the “ immediate 
necessity to raise prices above their -present level.” But 
what hope is there of anything of the kind so long as the 
confirmed Deflationists of the Bank of England and the 
Treasury, who have deliberately depressed prices and ruined 
producers and debtors, are allowed to control British Policy ? 
Sooner than touch the Bank of England the Macmillanites 
would apparently prefer to countenance the complete ruin of 
trade. As illustrating their inadequacy as financial advisers 
we would cite their failure to tackle the Silver question, which, 
as Mr. Darling so ably explains, offers an avenue of escape 
from the international morass. 


WE cannot pretend to admire Mr. Snowden either as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or in any other capacity. He is a 
malignant, dominated by his hatreds and anxious to be 
as disagreeable to as many people as possible whether at 
home or abroad. But we are sincerely sorry for any man 
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who is as ill as he is alleged to be by those in a position to 
know. Were he wise, or even sensible, he would long since 
have retired in order to give himself a chance 
Mr. Snowden of regaining some measure of health, but like 
all professional politicians of all Parties he clings 
pathetically to office, fearing that once he dropped out it would 
not be easy to get back. He has an additional reason for 
hanging on to the Exchequer in that he knows that his office 
is keenly coveted by more than one colleague who is not above 
intriguing with outsiders for the purpose of creating a vacancy. 
It is a dirty business, but then politics always are and always 
were a dirty business. Politicians as a general rule have 
small sense of honour and no sense of decency in pushing their 
own fortunes. We can all understand Mr. Snowden’s reluct- 
ance to succumb to the manceuvres of which he is the object, 
though from his own personal point of view he would be well 
advised to transfer his burden to other shoulders. He 
prefers, however, to get a bit of his own back by insulting and 
humiliating the Lloyd George Rump of the Liberal Party 
whom he suspects to be working with the foes of his own 
household and it must be admitted that in the art of making 
himself unpleasant he excels most of his contemporaries. 
But he is not playing a winning game. 


Tue Government has failed from the first to tackle the 
problem of unemployment. They have instead done all they 

can to increase idleness and ruin in pursuit 
redo » of the mirage of Russianization, which they 

are following under cover of Socialism. They 
are hypnotised by the thought of world revolution, where 
they think they see some advantage to be gained, at any rate 
by themselves*?and their friends. The country is to be 
broken and the Empire is to be destroyed for the benefit 
of those who™can seize the power, as Lenin, Trotsky & Co. 
seized power in}Russia. The “ Anomalies” Bill for dealing 
with those few_dole drawers-who may be thought unworthy 
of the protection of the Minister of the day, was debated in 
the House of Commons on July 15, when an attack on it was 
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staged by certain Labour members, who wish to prove to 
their constituents that they are more Socialist, more Russian, 
more everything, than the Government. The Bill enables 
the Ministers to make regulations to remove anomalies in the 
operation of the Insurance Act. Anyone would think that the 
first anomaly was “ extended ”’ benefit, i.e., benefit not earned 
by contributions, but this is not the Government’s view, nor 
have they the faintest intention of implementing the Report 
of their own Royal Commission. The Anomalies Bill is 
merely devised to give power to the Minister, acting with an 
advisory committee, to put certain classes of people off the 
dole. With a competent and politically independent Minister, 
the Bill might be used to some public advantage, but with a 
Minister in the grasp of a Trades Union, the Bill, if it becomes 
an Act, will be used only as a means of “ strafing” those 
who would vote Conservative. It should not be forgotten 
that the General Council of Trades Unions claims to control 
the Government of the country in the interest of Trades 
Unionist leaders. It is believed that the present Govern- 
ment so far sympathise with this view that they wish, as far 
as possible, to emasculate Parliament and to render it power- 
less, and an amendment, which would have made the 
Minister’s powers in respect of the regulations depend on an 
annual vote of the House of Commons, was resisted and lost. 
It was thought that the Mosley party would make some show- 
ing in the matter of this Bill. One second reading speech 
and one speech in Committee hardly seem enough on such a 
subject as the Dole and political onlookers are wondering 
whether this Mosley movement, which went up like a rocket, 
is coming down as astick ? The members of this party have 
missed several opportunities lately of driving home their 
views, and the “‘ Anomalies ’”’ Bill, which only proposes to deal 
with a few people who are yet to be defined, should have 
afforded a chance to any serious social reformers, should 
these exist in the House of Commons. In the meantime the 
unemployment figures remain at the ghastly figure of over 
23 million, and the country may be said to be living on its 
savings which are gradually but certainly being depleted. 
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THE cricket of the past month has been exceptionally interest- 
ing, the outstanding event being the Test match between 
New Zealand and England, which was some- 
thing of an eye-opener to the British public. 
The New Zealand team had not been “ written up ”’ as visiting 
sides usually are, and although they were doing extremely well 
against our counties, they were hardly thought the equals 
of an all-England eleven, and only one Test match was 
arranged for them, which it was generally supposed would 
result in an easy win for the Mother Country. This game was 
played at Lords in the closing days of June and was an un- 
doubted success from every point of view, though, like too 
many cricket matches, it ended ina draw. New Zealand went 
in first to make the not very alarming score of 224, which the 
powerful batting of England was expected to pass with the 
loss of three or four wickets, but the M.C.C. were trying out a 
young team with an eye on the future, and seven wickets 
were down for 190—pointing to a mediocre total. At this 
point, however, the game was transformed by Ames (the 
wicket-keeper) and G. O. Allen (the bowler), who actually 
put on 246 runs before another wicket fell, each making a 
century, and the English innings amounted to 454, i.e., a 
lead of 230. This in no way daunted the New Zealanders, who 
proceeded to amass 469 in their second innings by brilliant 
and masterly play. Mr. Dempster scored 120, Mr. M. L. Page 
104, and Mr. R. C. Blunt 96. When nine wickets had fallen 
the New Zealand captain, Mr. T. C. Lowry, “ declared,” 
leaving England 240 runs to make in order to win. Mr. D. R. 
Jardine, the English captain, evidently regarded this as 
impossible in the time, though until Hammond was run out 
there seemed to be a chance. When we had compiled 146 for 
five wickets ‘‘ time’ was called, and this fine match was 
drawn. I. A. R. Peebles was the most successful English 
bowler, as he took nine wickets in the two innings, while 
I. B. Cromb and W. E. Merritt got most wickets for New 
Zealand. The batting on both sides was, however, distinctly 
superior to the bowling. Directly the result became known a 
widespread demand arose for more Test matches, and the 
Lords’ experiment is to be repeated at the Oval and in Man- 
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chester. English players are very lucky to have these fresh 
opportunities of team building, and it is realised that we shall 
have to do our utmost in order to win the rubber. The New 
Zealanders are extremely popular wherever they go, as they 
play the great game as it should be played. 


No less memorable was the University cricket match, which 
was full of records. Oxford had not won for eight years, 

and it was desirable from every point of view 
Oxford that they should pull it off this year. That 
Cc Ban iio they did so is interpreted as a sign that Oxford 

University is emerging from the not very satis- 
factory atmosphere by which it has been enveloped since the 
Great War. The game opened on July 6 auspiciously, and 
sensationally, for Cambridge, who compiled the substantial 
score of 385, of which Mr. A. Ratcliffe, who was only played 
at the last moment as a substitute, made no less than 201, 
eclipsing all previous University records and establishing a 
new one that was expected to stand for many years. But 
wonders never cease at cricket, and the Ratcliffe record lasted 
for exactly 24 hours. On Oxford going in, their outstanding 
bat, the Nawab of Pataudi—a player of the “‘ Ranji ”’ school— 
set about to demolish it and played a great innings of 238, 
which was more than half the Oxford total of 453 for eight 
wickets (“ declared’). Of this Mr. H. G. Owen Smith made 
an invaluable 78, but, as in the Cambridge innings, a lament- 
able number of batsmen failed. On Cambridge going in a 
second time to wipe off the arrears and leave Oxford a serious 
task in the fourth innings, there was a disastrous slump 
after a decent start by Mr. Kemp-Welch and Mr. Hazlerigg, 
and the whole side was out for a miserable 122, leaving 
Oxford to get only 55 runs, which they did for the loss of two 
wickets, winning by eight. Apart from Mr. Ratcliffe’s notable 
effort, almost the only good features on the Cambridge side 
were the batting of Mr. Kemp-Welch and the fine bowling 
of Mr. F. R. Brown. For Oxford, after the Nawab and Mr. 
Owen Smith, Mr. R. S. G. Scott and Mr. Wellings by excellent 
bowling probably contributed most towards a much-needed 
victory. It was hoped that Oxford having set such a good 
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example after many years of failure, Harrow might be 
stimulated to overcome Eton, against whom the former has 
not won a match for more years than we care to count. But 
it was not to be. Eton won decisively in a single innings. 
We must hope for better luck next year. 


ONCE again, as narrated in an article elsewhere in this number, 
the Americans dominated Wimbledon, securing three out of 

the five championships, viz., the Gentlemen’s 
— Tennis ingles, the Gentlemen’s Doubles and the 
ships af Mixed Doubles. The Ladies’ Singles was for 

the first time in its long history won by a 
German, the Final being an all-German affair. The solitary 
English success was in the Ladies’ Doubles. Such results can 
only be described as disappointing, all the more so as our 
players, of both sexes, are every whit as good as the foreigners 
who displaced them and there was really no reason that they 
should lose. The first week of this strenuous fortnight was 
most promising from our point of view, not only because so 
many of the English were winning but by virtue of the decisive 
character of their victories over first-class players. Thus of 
our three men in the last eight of the Men’s Singles, our 
“star”? performers, Mr. H. W. Austin and Mr. F. J. Perry, 
had not lost a set and appeared to be at the top of their form. 
But only one of the three, Mr. Perry, reached the semi-final, 
where he was eliminated by an ardent American boy, Mr. 
Sidney Wood (the baby of the competition, being only 19), 
against whom Mr. Perry did not play nearly so well as he had 
done. Mr. Austin was actually within a point of beating 
Mr. Shields, another young American, aged 20, a newcomer 
to Wimbledon, and a player of great brilliancy and high 
promise. In the semi-final Mr. Shields defeated M. Borotra, 
but as he hurt himself at the end of that game he scratched 
in the Final to his compatriot Mr. Wood, who must deem 
himself lucky in thus gaining the championship of 1931. 
Our ladies were even more unlucky and less successful than 
their menfolk. Three of them, viz., Miss Betty Nuthall, 
Miss Dorothy Round and Miss Margaret Scriven, reached the 
last eight. They were all knocked out on the same afternoon, 
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the first two through their own indifferent play, Miss Scriven 
being the only one of the trio to do herself justice in an 
exciting match with Madam Mathieu which the latter only 
won on the post. After Miss Helen Jacobs had so easily 
beaten Miss Nuthall she was strongly fancied for the cham- 
pionship, but she unaccountably capitulated to German 
persistency as personified by Fraulein Krahwinkel, who thus 
got into the Final to confront Fraulein Aussem, who won with 
something to spare. 


It must be acknowledged that Miss Nuthall—who had been 
regarded as a certain winner of one or more events—was out 
A of luck at Wimbledon as she was badly let 

pe Se down by both her partners in the Doubles, and 
met Miss Jacobs on the only day on which that 

lady played supremely well. There were several fine English 
pairs in the three Doubles, but none were good enough to 
reach the Final of the Men’s Doubles which was fought out 
between the United States and France—a magnificent match 
in which Mr. G. M. Lott and Mr. J. van Ryn defeated M. 
Cochet and M. Brugnon. This was Mr. Van Ryn’s third 
successive win of this Championship and no one can be heard 
to say that his victory was undeserved. Mr. Lott also won 
the Mixed Doubles, partnered by Mrs. L. A. Harper, the third 
best player in the U.S.A., at the expense of Mr. I. G. Collins 
and Miss Joan Ridley in the Final. We should have lost 
everything but for Mrs. Shepherd Barron and Miss Mudford, 
who pulled off the Ladies’ Doubles, in which several likely 
English pairs had fallen by the way, conspicuously Miss 
Nuthall and Mrs. Whittingstall, who had allowed themselves 
to be knocked out by a scratch Franco-Belgian pair, Miss D. 
Metaxa and Miss J. Sigart. That English women are not 
inferior to the Germans, as might be inferred from Wimbledon, 
was decisively demonstrated a few days later in the Anglo- 
German tournament at Edgbaston, where the English players 
won every single match, Doubles and Singles. It is true that 
Fraulein Aussem was unfortunately an absentee from this 
encounter, but even had she played it could have made but 
little difference to the result. The next trial of strength for 
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the English ladies will be against the Americans in the Wight- 
man Cup contest early in August on American courts, where 
they will meet, inter alia, Mrs. Wills-Moody. The team 
chosen for this event is Mrs. Shepherd Barron, Miss Betty 
Nuthall, Mrs. Whittingstall, Miss Mudford and Miss Round. 
People are asking why this side has not been strengthened 
by the inclusion of Miss Scriven, who was the only English 
lady who played consistently and persistently well in the 
Wimbledon Championships. 


AFTER the set-back at Wimbledon, some experts who had been 
extolling English lawn tennis players sky-high went to the 
other extreme and expended themselves in 
pouring cold water on our Davis Cup team, 
who had to hustle off to Prague to meet Czecho- 
slovakia in the Final of the European Zone. This match 
would decide which of the two countries played the United 
States in the inter-zone match in Paris which would settle 
who should have the privilege of challenging France. It was 
gloomily pointed out by optimists turned pessimists, that 
at Prague Mr. Austin and Mr. Perry would encounter the 
redoubtable Mr. Menzel, who we were told had not lost a 
Davis Cup match for the last two years. It was likewise 
emphasised that this gladiator had remained quietly at home, 
perfecting his play, while our men had been wearing them- 
selves out at Wimbledon. Moreover, the sudden transition 
from grass to hard courts was noted as another disadvantage. 
It was therefore with some trepidation that we awaited the 
news from Prague on July 9. There had evidently been little 
reason for anxiety. Mr. Austin beat Mr. R. Menzel in a five- 
set match of which the conclusion was never in doubt. Mr. 
Perry defeated the second string of Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Hecht, in three sets. On the following day the issue was 
decided by a British victory in the Doubles—Mr. G. P. 
Hughes and Mr. F. J. Perry beating Mr. R. Menzel and Mr. J. 
Marsalek by three sets to one. The two remaining singles 
were consequently in the nature of exhibition matches in 
which Mr. Austin allowed himself to be easily beaten by 
Mr. Hecht in three sets, but Mr. Perry gave nothing away to 
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Mr. Menzel, whom he beat in three sets. Our men were now 
once more up against the Americans, whom they met in 
Paris on July 17 to 19. 


Our Davis Cup team were to be warmly congratulated on 
having got so far in this strenuous competition in which 
». USA Great Britain had anything but an easy draw. 
ak i They had now won five rounds and reached 
the inter-zone final, which we had not done since the zone 
system was instituted in 1923. After our victory at Prague 
journalistic experts recovered their equanimity and _ pro- 
phesied smoothly concerning our prospects of defeating the 
Americans and playing France. Mr. Austin opened the ball 
at Auteuil by playing Mr. Sidney Wood, and after a somewhat 
shaky start, took control of the match, beating this year’s 
Wimbledon champion by 3 sets to one, and giving his col- 
league, Mr, Perry, an encouraging start for his match with 
Mr. Shields which followed. Mr. Perry began in most promis- 
ing fashion, but speedily lapsed and never again “ got going,” 
and was easily defeated in three sets. This was disappointing. 
The Doubles we hardly counted on winning, seeing that the 
fine American pair (Mr. G. M. Lott and Mr. J. Van Ryn) had 
won both the French and the English Championships, and 
had twice beaten Mr. Perry and Mr. Hughes, whom they 
now once more disposed of by 3 sets to 1. We were now | to 2 
and in order to win must capture both remaining singles or, 
in other words, Mr. Perry and Mr. Austin must reverse their 
Wimbledon reverses. Could they do it? It was asking 
much of them, and, in truth, was hardly to be expected. It 
nevertheless happened. Mr. Perry’s ordeal came first (on 
July 19). He came through with flying colours, beating his 
Wimbledon conqueror by 3 sets to 1. Mr. Wood was occa- 
sionally brilliant, but frequently ‘‘ patchy ’—not nearly so 
good as at Wimbledon, while Mr. Perry was much better, 
keeping his head and never relaxing control. It was a notable 
performance. The United States and Great Britain were now 
2 all. The issue would be decided by the Austin-Shields 
match. Mr. Austin is described as having played ‘“‘ the game 
of his life,” being alike faultless in strokes and tactics. To 
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beat the mighty Shields in 3 sets was a remarkable and 
wholly unexpected feat that was highly appreciated by the 
French gallery at the Stade Roland Garros. It was beyond 
our most sanguine anticipations. It put us in the Challenge 
Round for the first time since 1919. Could ‘we beat the 
French ? That was now the question on all lips. 


THERE was another trial of strength between Young America 
and Young England at Stamford Bridge on July 18, when the 

biennial athletic contest between Harvard and 
ae , Yale on the one side and Oxford and Cam- 
Bridge : bridge on the other was decided. The 

Americans were admittedly a formidable team 
and were expected by our experts to win a majority of the 
events, which were twelve in number, ranging from the three 
mile race to putting the weight. One manifest blunder 
was made on the English side which goes far to explain the 
result. That great Cambridge athlete, Mr. R. M. Tisdall, 
was actually deputed to compete in four exhausting events, 
viz., the 440 yards, the 120 yards hurdles, the 220 yards 
hurdles, and putting the weight. It was thought to be rash 
before the day and was seen to have been foolish afterwards. 
Had he concentrated on two he might have won both and 
the English Universities would have scored 6} to 5}. As it 
was he lost all four and the Americans won by 7} to44. Under 
our self-imposed handicap we may be said to have done 
remarkably well. Mr. Goodwillie (Oxford) won the 100 yards 
and the 220 yards, Mr. K. de W. Warner (Yale) won the 440 
yards, Mr. D. Cobb (Harvard) won the 880 yards, Mr. N. P. 
Hallowell (Harvard) won the mile. Both the hurdles were 
won by the visitors, Mr. A. G. de Voe (Yale) winning the 
120, and Mr. E. E. Record (Harvard) the 220, Mr. Tisdall 
being second in both races. Mr. E. W. Denison (Cambridge) 
won the three miles, Mr. W. L. Lang (Oxford) the long jump. 
Mr. G. W. Kuehn (Harvard) and Mr. L. F. York (Oxford) 
tied in the high jump at 6ft. lin. The Americans, as generally 
anticipated, secured the pole vault (Mr. C. Williamson, Yale, 
being the winner) and putting the weight, Mr. J. M. Kil- 
cullen (Yale). There was nothing to be ashamed of in our 
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performance and much to be proud of, though it was some- 
what discounted by the fact that Mr. Goodwillie, who won 
two brilliant races for the English Universities, happens to 
be an American. If we could hold our own with our opponents 
at the more active and athletic sports and games, we would 
cheerfully present them with all the Ryder cups they care to 
collect and as many other putting competitions as they please. 


THE Challenge Round of the Davis Cup Competition is 

being played as we go to press and we can only record 

} the bare result that France (the holders) 

Lah alia defeated their challengers, England, by 3 
matches to 2. 


CONCERNING MARSHAL FOCH 


Towarps the end of the fateful year 1917, when Bolshevist 
Russia was shaping for treason, and enemy propaganda was 
rampant everywhere, a grave military disaster befel our 
Italian allies. A formidable Austro-German attack at 
Caporetto compelled them to withdraw their troops from 
their first line and to entrench themselves on the Piave. The 
blow to the general interests of the Allies, as well as to Italy, 
was deemed the more dangerous, as the enemy was taking 
rapid measures to transfer to the Anglo-French front the 60 
divisions employed against Russia. General Foch immedi- 
ately realised the urgent necessity for the coalition of rushing 
to the help of our Italian friends. Having agreed with Marshal 
Robertson, he sent, with lightning speed, over the Alps, by 
all available means of transport, six French divisions, which 
were joined soon after by four British divisions. Foch 
traversed the Frontier with his troops. The consequences were 
immediate and far-reaching. Foch possessed a magnetic power 
of action, which told on men and events. ‘“‘ We were all, 
French and English, in low spirits at Doulens,” Clemenceau 
once said to me, “ but one could not resist him. It was 
he who set us on our legs again.” Thus acted Foch in Italy. 
He went from Rome to Padua and from Padua to Rome. 
I saw him operate, having followed him everywhere. Every- 
where his confidence and optimism carried everything before 
them. Italy was herself again. Her soldiers checked their 
enemies on the Piave, and turned defeat into victory. To 
this result Foch contributed, for he was a great soul-inspirer 
and a mighty fighter. 

If I recall briefly this page of military history, it is because 
critics were found afterwards to urge that the Allies and Foch 
did little, and might conveniently have stopped at home. 
Thereby it is shown that great services are not always recog- 
nised. Such is the case of an article on Foch and his Memoirs, 
written by Brigadier-General Spears, and published by the 
National Review of April, 1931. The article has been read 
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with pain and some indignation by the highest military 
authorities of France, and by those civilians on this side of the 
Channel who have a sense of justice and equity. The actual 
relations of the two former Allies are such as not to make it 
advisable to sow between them germs of bitterness and 
rancour. The name of Foch is a household word in every 
French home. It is not pleasant to find under a foreign pen 
a personal and professional description of the chief who led 
the Allied armies to final victory, which his countrymen 
regard as gravely misleading, not to say libellous. General 
Spears considers, to use his own words, that Foch “‘ has come 
off his pedestal, and given up voluntarily the place all were 
ready to concede to him,” and further in his Memoirs he 
reveals himself as having “slipped back into a jealous 
nationalism.” His criticisms of others, so writes General 
Spears, are not “candid.” They are “never direct, but, 
oh, how damaging!” In other words, Foch is a hypocrite. 
He is not only a hypocrite. He has stolen the reputation of 
his first henchman, General Weygand. Foch “ would never 
have attained the position he did without the man who 
followed him like his shadow.” This reminds me of a French 
military writer of bygone days, a certain Colonel Jung, who 
wrote a book to prove that Napoleon’s generals won all his 
battles, and that he had nothing to do with them. I know 
General Weygand as one of the most self-possessed of men. 
If anything is calculated to disturb his temper, it is such an 
extraordinary insinuation as the above. General Weygand 
laughs it to scorn. He says that he did not make Foch, 
but that Foch made him. He insists, in argument with all 
great and small, that ‘‘ without Weygand, Foch would always 
have been Foch, whereas without Foch, Weygand would not 
be what he is now.’ There are always people who find 
mountains too high and snow too white. Who in the world 
could recognise, in the above paltry caricature, the fearless, 
the modest, the chivalrous, the noble-hearted Foch ? 


Let us follow further, painful as the task may be, General 
Spears’ aspersions and attacks against the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Armies. General Spears charges him with 
having deliberately belittled the British armies and their 
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chiefs. I have read over again his Memoirs. I have found 


no justification whatever of the charge. I have found, on the 
contrary, many tributes to the ability and heroism of the 
English fellow fighters and those who led them to victory, 
and this is the more noteworthy as the author is sparing of 
praise of his own troops, not excepting himself. We know, of 
course, that all the great allied nations in the war are prone 
to think that each of them won the war. Foch’s opinion, as 
it appears in his writings, is that nobody would have won 
the war without the others. The Marshal indulges in neither 
direct nor indirect criticism of others. He describes facts, and 
studiously avoids questions of persons. He does not even 
mention the services of General Weygand, whom he admired 
and loved dearly. He doubtless thought that the fact of 
having been, from the beginning to the end of the war, his 
trusted adviser, was the greatest praise he could bestow 
upon him. So thinks Weygand. However, when the author 
of the Memoirs overlooks the rule he has set himself (which 
he very seldom does), it is in favour, not of his countrymen, 
but of the British Allies. Witness his splendid tribute to 
Marshal Haig, who, leading both the English and French 
armies, won the memorable battle of Santerre. 


Again, General Spears quarrels with Foch for not speaking 
of British co-operation on the Marne. The Marshal speaks 
only on that occasion of his own participation in the battle, 
and he was separated from the British by General d’Esperey’s 
army. As to the same writer’s aspersions against Foch’s 
account of the Battle of Ypres, they are inaccurate and 
unjust. Foch’s account is as generous as it could be to the 
English Allies and their indomitable pluck. But there is one 
last point not less interesting to be dealt with. General 
Spears states that in 1918, when the formidable German 
offensive, with its 200 divisions, was placing our two nations 
on the brink of ruin and disaster, no one at that crucial time 
doubted of our victory. Thus Foch is presented, when 
victory was certain, as having calmly stepped into the 
command of the Allied armies, and comfortably accompanied 
them towards the final rout of the enemy. The statement is 
strange and cannot resist a moment’s scrutiny. The 
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survivors of this great life struggle know that there were 
some, and not a few, who did doubt of a victorious issue in the 
fateful months of July and August. These were the times 
when English and French battles were being fought separ- 
ately, and the Allies were courting failure for want of a single 
command. It was the time when Douglas Haig, believing 
rightly (as events promptly showed) that the brunt of the 
general enemy attack was directed against the British lines, 
was bespeaking the massive support of the French. It was 
the time when, as a forlorn hope, Foch was asked at Doulens 
to take in hand the crushing responsibility of the issue of the 
war, when, taking all risks, and without a moment’s delay, 
he answered Haig’s appeal and opened the road to victory. 


The present writer will not carry further this unpleasant 
controversy. It remains for him to say what were, to his 
personal knowledge, the unswerving sentiments of the great 
French warrior for the British armies and the British nation, 
before, during, and after the war. I had known him before 
1914. Our contact had ripened into a strong and mutual 
affection. I considered it the duty of a responsible diplomatist 
to know what his diplomacy had behind it. Foch, on the 
other hand, was eager to receive such information as I could 
give him. His diplomatics gifts were indeed great ; he had 
to use them as leader of the Coalition armies, where his 
directions and commands were fatally devoid of sanction. A 
diplomatist also was Weygand, my military adviser at the 
Conference of Lausanne, when he carried to Lord Curzon 
(who adored him) such delicate and friendly messages as we 
had sometimes to exchange. Well, never in our numberless 
conversations did I hear in Foch’s mouth other words than 
those of deep admiration and regard for his English brothers- 
in-arms and the British armies. I may as well say what his 
sentiments were with regard to the political action of our 
two nations. His firm belief was that the only means of 
ensuring for the world a lasting peace was a firm under- 
standing between Paris and London. Nothing, in his opinion, 
could withstand the potency of such a conjunction of national 
forces and interests. To his thinking, no two nations were 
morally and materially in a better position to come to terms 
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than France and England. He viewed with profound 
distrust the Locarno agreements, and regarded them as a 
source of dangerous mischief. He hated war, but thought 
that a country that is not in a position to defend its peace, 
courts servitude and disaster. And, lastly, his feelings 
towards the English Allies of former years were expressed in 
the following tribute, which is produced here, in its present 
form, for the first time. 
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[This fine tribute to the British Army, which is in the handwriting 


of Marshal Foch, was given by Major Lhopital to General Weygand, 
who permits us to reproduce it here.—Ed. N.R.] 


These words might fittingly be engraved on the pedestal of 
his statue. 


CAMILLE BARRERE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


As France has been of late the subject of so much criticism, 
both public and private, and as no solid basis of European 
settlement can be established without her, it is of some im- 
portance for us to endeavour to understand her point of view. 
If she were asked the lesson she has learnt in the post-war 
period she would answer: ‘‘To rely on myself.’ Were she 
asked what her chief preoccupation was she would say: 
“To ensure my safety in the future from my neighbour, 
who has twice invaded me within living memory, and who 
counts twenty million more inhabitants than I do.” 

Most people in this country have forgotten the bitter 
disillusionment France suffered when, having made great 
concessions at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 in order 
to obtain an Anglo-American guarantee of her Eastern 
frontier, the American Senate refused to ratify that guarantee. 
The financial collapse which threatened her a few years ago 
has also been forgotten. 

To-day France is not only strong but rich. She considers 
that she has achieved this result by her own unaided efforts, 
the work of her people, the steadfastness of her purpose and 
policy. Here she is wrong. Her present prosperity is, it is 
true, largely due to these causes, but would have been impos- 
sible without the enormous concessions in regard to the repay- 
ment of her debts made by this country for instance. It 
would be better if France laid a little more emphasis on the 
generosity of the British people and a little less upon the 
cleverness of her own negotiators than she usually does. 

On the other hand, to offset her material prosperity she 
has encountered many disappointments in her relations with 
other nations, and particularly with Germany. The whole 
country was profoundly disillusioned when it became apparent 
that the withdrawal of the last French troops from the Rhine 
had not inaugurated a new era of better understanding with 
Germany. The hope had been universal that the old wounds 
would soon heal, and there was a real relaxation of tension 
on the French side. But, so it seemed to the French, the 
German relief from foreign occupation only resulted in exciting 
the clamours and strengthening the position of the extremists, 
and demands for treaty revision and reliefs of all kinds grew 
in frequency and in strength. Those Frenchmen who had 
always cried “ wolf” and’ who had distrusted M. Briand’s 
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policy began to growl audibly, their doubts and criticisms of 
Germany gaining force in the light of the unwise and even 
aggressive speeches emanating from many high quarters in 
Germany. French public opinion was already becoming 
apprehensive when the great success won by the Hitlerites 
last September caused genuine alarm. 

From that moment the political atmosphere of Europe has 
grown steadily worse. 

The differences between France and Germany have centred 
in two main problems which are in reality only two aspects 
of the same problem, treaty revision and disarmament. 
It may be said at once that in the matter of treaty revision 
the French and German points of view, which seem to differ 
so widely, are not in reality impossible to reconcile in an 
atmosphere of goodwill and by means of the tactful mediation 
of third parties. The French claim that the Germans have 
continually attempted to undermine, to “nibble” at the 
Versailles Treaty; to which the Germans answer that so 
clumsy an instrument, requiring adjustment from the begin- 
ning, was bound to give this kind of trouble. 

The fact would seem to be that France has not made clear 
the real point of view of her people. She has insisted, or 
seems to have insisted, on the rigid application of the treaties, 
regardless of changing circumstances. “She wants her 
pound of flesh,” some people say, but her insistence has been 
largely due to Germany’s opposite policy of agitation for 
revision. 

France as a matter of fact is far too sensible, far too good 
a European, to maintain that Treaties must be inviolate for all 
eternity. The truth is that the Treaty of Versailles has been 
and will inevitably remain subject to revision. The different 
financial understandings which have been negotiated since 
its signature, the Dawes and Young Plans, have modified its 
financial clauses. The Treaty of Locarno has introduced 
profound modifications both in the letter and in the spirit 
of it, and the Kellogg Pact has superseded the Covenant of the 
League of Nations itself in some important particulars. 

Germany will obtain relief in due course where relief is 
by common consent proved to be necessary, but France is 
determined to oppose the sort of manceuvring which might 
result in Germany’s forcing a revision of the Treaty against 
her will. In other words, she won’t tolerate unilateral revision. 
On this point she is adamant. She considers that if Treaties 
can be changed or altered otherwise than by the consent of all 
the signatories the very basis of international law will collapse. 
In this contention she is undoubtedly right. She has certainly 
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had ground for complaint in that leaders in Germany, instead 
of adopting legitimate means of approach to revision, have 
rather attempted to prove the treaties unworkable. They 
have excited their people against them and preached in and 
out of season that all the ills which elsewhere are attributed 
to world causes were in Germany entirely due to the Treaties 
and to reparations payments. 

The temptation to do this was no doubt great, the explana- 
tion sure of applause, but the danger of such methods was 
great also. Once embarked upon them it was not easy to 
turn back, and as economic difficulties increased the sinister 
burden seemed to grow to intolerable dimensions in the eyes 
of a people rendered apathetic or desperate by misery. So 
reparations became a “tribute” extracted by the victors 
from the vanquished. Politicians in Germany denounced 
it with ever-increasing vigour, until finally a German official 
document, contrary to all usage, and in fact in violation of 
the meaning of reparations, came out with the word “ tribute.” 
The French watched the process grimly, observing the growing 
strength of the extreme parties whose avowed aim is to set 
the Treaties at naught. They were fully alive to the relative 
burdens they and the Germans had to bear, and they clearly 
perceived that any considerable remission of Reparations 
would place Germany in a superior position to her ex-enemies, 
since in France, Great Britain, Belgium and the rest the burden 
was a fixed charge that could not be avoided, whereas in 
Germany the internal debt amounted to only 10 per cent. 
of her budget. 

What the French saw also was that the German Govern- 
ment and municipal authorities were incurring quite 
unnecessary expense, were being extravagant in fact. They 
saw her borrowing on short-term credit, and embarking 
on what seemed to the French quite unnecessary luxury 
expenditure. They prophesied disaster unless Germany 
converted these short- into long-term credits, pointing 
out that to do so she should endeavour to build up 
confidence, and that there seemed to be nothing in her 
financial position to cause anxiety provided care and economy 
were exercised. 

The truth is that the payment of reparations would not 
appear to be the burden the German people have been taught 
to believe it to be. It is a psychological burden more than a 
material one. The German people are heavily taxed, but 
not more so than either the British or the French. For in- 
stance, the total indebtedness of France is four times that of 
Germany. The reparations annuity only represents 16 per 
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cent. of the German Budget. Internal debt and reparations 
together amount to 25 per cent. of the Reich’s Budget, whereas 
the debt of Great Britain absorbs 40 per cent. of hers. The 
burden has seemed to be intolerable to the German people 
because they have been told that it was, because they have 
been schooled to attribute all their sufferings to it, and because 
it has appeared to them in the light of a humiliation. It is 
also probably true that the Germans have felt the burden 
more keenly because of the fact that 70 per cent. of both 
national and local taxation is direct, and income tax is col- 
lected on very small incomes indeed. 


In regard to disarmament, the feeling of those responsible 
for France’s safety has been that if Germany wished her to 
disarm further she was setting the wrong way about it by 
undermining instead of increasing that confidence in her 
peaceful aims without which, so it seemed to France, to disarm 
would be folly. Again, in the highest circles in France, amongst 
those responsible for the government of the country, there was 
genuine doubt concerning Germany’s intentions. What was. 
her real attitude towards disarmament ? Did she wish other 
nations to scale down their armaments, or did she on the 
contrary desire to create a situation whereby she could increase 
her own? The impression that the latter theory was the 
more correct gained ground from the attitude of the Germans 
at Geneva, and France was not alone in her doubts. Many 
highly placed observers in this country inclined to share her 
view, though probably not her anxiety. 


In regard to France’s own attitude towards disarmament, 
our people have profoundly misunderstood her, with most 
unfortunate results. Had we shown some appreciation of 
her point of view it would have reassured her, whereas our 
lack of comprehension strengthened her in the belief that she 
must rely on herself alone and take whatever measures she 
considered essential to her safety. 


In spite of her fears, she feels that she has made a con- 
siderable effort in the cause of disarmament. 


She has progressively reduced her term of military service 
until, in the year 1929-30, her Army, including all troops, 
white and native, stationed abroad or at home, consisted of 
only 522,000 men. The British Army, including the Indian 
Army, comprises a total of 510,000 men. Of these 522,000 
men in the French Army, 205,000 are stationed abroad, in 
the Colonies, and a further 70,000 stationed in France are 
the Colonial reserve, troops held in readiness to reinforce 
garrisons overseas. This leaves in France for the protection 
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of her own frontiers little more than 200,000 men with over 
six months’ training. 

France is essentially pacific, as every competent observer 
agrees. Her people only wish to live in peace, to work in the 
field or in the factory free from the apprehension of war. 
She has obtained some sense of security from her Army, 
behind the shield of which she has prospered. She has a 
limited faith in international pledges. Nothing less than 
conviction, the conviction that she will not be attacked, will 
induce her to reduce her armaments further. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the French 
people would most sincerely welcome any proposal which 
would give them an alternative security to what most of them 
recognise to be the precarious and dangerous guarantee of 
armaments. But they would have to have faith in it. Strange 
as it may seem, the majority of French people would more 
than welcome a wide scheme of co-operation with Germany, 
and hope that something of the sort may emerge from the 
present difficulties. 

Of one thing we can be certain. France longs to see her 
apprehensions for the future dispelled. As soon as she 
obtains any reassurance in this direction she will of her own 
accord take steps to rid herself of the expensive protection 
her Army provides. She will disarm towards Germany with 
relief, although, of course, a minimum of force will have to be 
maintained, just as we cannot do away altogether with our 
Army, now reduced to the strength of a rather inadequate 
Imperial police force. But when the question of France’s 
disarmament towards Germany is being discussed it must not 
be forgotten, in calculating the safety factor, that there is a 
difference of some twenty millions in population in Germany’s 
favour. 

These questions of disarmament, however, are for the 
future. In the atmosphere of recent months they would 
have been impossible of solution, for even before the German 
economic crisis had come to a head, the European sky was 
clouded and many danger signals were visible. Nevertheless, 
until the spring of this year the outlook, although gloomy, was 
not desperate. M. Briand, the most determined protagonist 
of European understanding, was still the undisputed master of 
foreign policy both in France and at Geneva. His prestige 
at home and abroad was immense, in spite of growing oppo- 
sition. His deep ’cello voice dominated the counsels of the 
League. His steadfastly pursued policy of European appease- 
ment and co-operation had the support of the majority of his 
countrymen. 
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Although France was not in a happy mood, wondering 
what was going to be the upshot of the political agitation in 
Germany, wondering also what might befall at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, she was still content to be guided by M. 
Briand, when the Germans and Austrians announced their 
intention of establishing a Customs Union. The proposal 
exploded like a hand-grenade in the midst of the dismayed 
European group. The anger of France and of the countries 
politically in sympathy with her was intense. They asserted 
that the proposal was in flagrant contradiction with the 
Treaty of St. Germain. Even those nations less immediately 
concerned were shocked by the suddenness of the proposal 
and the secretiveness with which it was put forward. 

Germany and Austria were much taken aback by the 
violence of the opposition to their plans, but they held to 
their position, and a most serious situation was only averted 
by the felicitous suggestion that the legality of the proposed 
union should be examined by the Court of International 
Justice. 

It was obvious to many people as long ago as the Peace 
Conference that union between Germany and Austria would 
become a subject of acute controversy and danger, inevitably 
so because on the one hand the French were determined to 
make it impossible, and on the other Austria, having been 
maimed and transformed from a large political unit with 
excellent credit into a small one with poor or indifferent credit, 
would obviously find it difficult to survive as an independent 
State. It seemed to those who held this view that it would be 
wiser to deal with the situation boldly at once, rather than run 
the risk of unpleasant surprises later. The argument that to 
allow Austria to join Germany would place the latter at the 
head of a formidable group was met by the suggestion that 
Germany would be weakened and not strengthened by the 
addition of a numerically powerful but politically weaker 
south German Catholic bloc. If your drink is too strong, 
dilute it. That there was something to be said for this point 
of view is proved by the fact that the German Nationalists 
were strongly against the idea of union (until, that is, it was 
opposed by the French). 

These considerations were, however, disregarded, and the 
Treaty of St. Germain specifically ruled out any political union 
between Germany and Austria. The French view prevailed. 
They held then, as they hold now, that they did not struggle 
through four years of war to re-create the Central European 
bloc that had nearly been their undoing. They refused to 
run the risk of placing Austria under German tutelage, and 
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contended that this solid Germanic mass would inevitably 
attract back into its enormous economic orbit the majority 
of the Succession States. To France the Anschluss means 
the creation of a gigantic Central European group under the 
growing shadow of which she would cower until the day she 
was swallowed up. Being persuaded of this she decided that 
it was a matter of life and death to her to prevent its creation. 
This was her point of view at the time of the Peace Conference, 
and it is her point of view to-day. To her there are things 
that far transcend economic advantages either at home or 
abroad, and one of them is her safety, her continued existence 
as a free nation. As she is persuaded that the proposed 
Customs Union would inevitably lead to a political union 
which would constitute such a threat to her safety, she will 
certainly not hesitate to use any means at her disposal to 
prevent it. 

The British public generally failed to realise this, and the 
lack of sympathy for France grew, for it seemed to the man 
in the street that the French were playing the part of dog in 
the manger in preventing what appeared to be a reasonable 
attempt to organise an economically sound Europe. 

What people over here failed to remember was that under 
similar circumstances we had acted just as France has done. 
In 1831 a suggestion was made that a French Prince, the 
Duc de Nemours, should ascend the throne of Belgium. 
This was considered by Great Britain as contrary to the 
treaty establishing Belgium as an independent state, and we 
made it clear that we considered such a proposal, which in 
our opinion would lead to Belgium’s falling completely under 
French influence, to be a danger to our country which we 
would resist if need be by force of arms. Nine years later, in 
1840, a still more striking parallel to the present situation 
occurred. A proposal for a Customs Union between France 
and Belgium was put forward. Great Britain immediately 
declared she would not tolerate it. She expressed the opinion 
that this must inevitably lead to the political absorption of 
Belgium by her stronger neighbour. 

The similarity between our attitude then and that of 
France to-day is very remarkable. 

There are certain to be those who will say that in that 
remote period we were an unregenerate people who have 
improved out of all knowledge and would take no such action 
to-day. Even if this be true no Continental nation would 
believe it, and it would seem that we still act with extreme 
circumspection where our own safety is even remotely in- 
volved, as for instance in the matter of the Channel Tunnel. 
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Even a Labour Government disregarded obvious economic 
advantages rather than run the slightest risk to our security. 
To those who argue that as Austria is anxious for a Customs 
Union not only have we no right to prevent her carrying out 
her wish, but that such a Union is inevitable, the French 
might well answer that in 1840 Belgium was in favour of such 
a union with France and was then ready to surrender the 
liberty she fought so bravely to defend in 1914. 

The French contention that the German Empire, which 
grew out of the Zollverein, proves that a political union must 
inevitably follow upon a customs union, has, however, been 
neatly countered by Herr Curtius, who has pointed out that 
the Zollverein did not prevent some of its members from 
waging war upon each other. Be this as it may, it is essential 
that our people should understand that in this matter of a 
customs union the French are and will remain adamant. 
Every time the question is raised the stability of Europe will 
be endangered. From the moment the Austro-German pro- 
posal was put forward, as might have been expected, but as 
was not foreseen by the Governments concerned, the whole 
atmosphere of Europe darkened. 

M. Briand’s position was badly shaken. “ So this is where 
his policy of conciliation has led us,’ screamed the Press. 
The fact is that he was completely taken by surprise, and the 
Germans by their announcement undermined, perhaps fatally, 
the best artisan of European reconstruction. Before this 
moment the prospects of the Disarmament Conference were 
none too bright. After the Germans and Austrians had 
announced their determination to press their proposal, it 
was evident that the Conference would be nothing but a hollow 
and dangerous sham. The outlook grew rapidly more gloomy. 
Confidence began to evaporate. Paris, seeing in the Customs 
Union an attempt to violate the treaty, became increasingly 
persuaded that Germany was determined to seize upon every 
opportunity to evade her obligations. It seemed to her that 
Germany’s economic policy was following the same trend, 
and that by conscious sabotage of her economic resources 
she was aiming at making the Young Plan, which was sup- 
oo to have finally settled the reparations question, unwork- 
able. 

France, faithful to the principle she had laid down that 
treaties must remain unaltered save by common consent of 
the signatories, refusing to admit that the Young Plan, only 
a year and a half old, could so soon be revised, angered and 
disturbed at the attitude of German statesmen who did little 
or nothing to calm the internal effervescence in their own 
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country, watched the gathering storm feeling that she could 
do nothing to prevent it, but gaining comfort from the fact 
that she was better equipped to weather it than most nations. 

To one who, like the writer, was in Paris immediately 
before Mr. Hoover made his proposals, the situation looked 
dark indeed. The world seemed to be drifting towards a 
collapse of the capitalist system. We had been taught to 
believe that, in spite of all warnings by the more enlightened 
of her own countrymen, America would continue in her blindly 
selfish and destructive isolation. Great Britain was well-nigh 
helpless, France over-confident in her own immunity. The 
French point of view, to those realising the growing danger, 
was irritating though understandable. Theirs was the attitude 
of people who, having been through the storm, were now 
watching others battling with the elements from the cosy 
safety of their own warm room. The workers felt secure, so 
did the officials who sat in the high panelled rooms of the 
Government offices and dined on exquisite food with charming 
people glowing with prosperity. Little did they care that 
money was being withdrawn from Germany ; that was her 
own fault. Little did they heed the experts’ prophecies 
of a violent set-back in America owing to very unfavourable 
quarterly trading accounts: that was her look-out. France 
was pleasantly water-tight and safe, more so than any other 
nation at any rate. She was not going to lift a finger in 
favour of the country whose attitude gave her increasing 
displeasure. 

Indeed, Germany seemed to be doing her best to antagonise 
France. She complained of the Young Plan, hinted that it 
was proving to be unworkable, but did not appear to have 
any intention of invoking the clauses it contained which had 
been specially designed to meet a situation such as had arisen. 
She wailed about the possibility of Nationalist and Communist 
disorders, but nothing was done to calm public opinion. On 
the contrary, there were many signs that the very spirit which 
was most likely to undermine peace was being fostered. To 
take but one example. The weekly organ of the Reichswehr 
Ministry, the Deutsche Wehr, declared on April 3rd that its 
programme in future would consist in reviving in the German 
nation the latent will to defend itself, by leaning more than in 
the past on the old Army and upon the Nationalist Associa- 
tions. Its constant objective would be to make all understand 
the necessity of developing the German Army and Navy. 
On April 10th the same journal proclaimed that “ our re- 
armament must not be bought at the price of concessions 
which might limit our right of creation... .” 
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_It was thus in an atmosphere laden with suspicion and 
ill will that President Hoover’s proposals burst upon Europe. 
What the President’s real motives were no one cared. All 
that mattered, in the opinion of the world, was that America, 
the only country capable of giving relief, had acted. 

The British and American public had not realised how 
critical the situation had become or how near Germany was to 
bankruptcy. They were simply elated by what was, after all, 
however self-interested the impulse underlying it may have 
been, a great gesture of international solidarity. What would 
the French reaction be? This was the question all those 
aware of her point of view asked themselves. The Hoover 
proposal itself had been hurled at France, the country which 
was in reality, if all considerations were taken into account, 
the most interested, with a lack of form likely to cause offence 
to a people very sensitive in such matters. They received it 
with a universal gasp of astonishment, and the whole nation 
attempted in a dazed way to take stock of the situation. Was 
the position of Germany really as bad as was made out. How 
would her possible financial collapse affect France? Many 
discordant voices were raised. The complaints against Ger- 
many alluded to above were loudly proclaimed. Germany, 
guilty of extravagance, of deliberately following a policy 
destructive of confidence, was attempting to undermine the. 
treaties,!to destroy the Young Plan, and now on top of it. 
all France was to forego her just debt, to upset her budget,. 
to lose some 22 millions, between 4 to 6 per cent. of her total 
revenue. 

But other views were also expressed :— 

America had made a great, an unhoped-for gesture of 
international solidarity. Without French co-operation it. 
would be meaningless. France could not withhold her consent. 
and play the dog in the manger in the face of the whole world. 
The situation of Germany was more serious than had been 
thought. Her financial collapse would be very injurious to 
France, and might even lead to catastrophe in Europe. The 
French were good Europeans and must not refuse to play their- 
part in so great a constructive effort. But, and here both 
adherents and opponents of President Hoover’s proposals 
agreed, no emergency measure must be allowed to undermine 
by hasty action the treaties and arrangements upon which 
the political and economic structure of Europe depended. 
France was adamant on this point. Just as she would not. 
tolerate unilateral revision of the treaties, so she would not 
allow the present crisis to be made the pretext for the over- 
throw of basic international arrangements such as the Young. 
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Plan. President Hoover’s declaration that America in no 
way intended to upset the debt settlements gave France 
ample justification for her stand. 

There was a moment of intense anxiety throughout the 
world when the French Government, having accepted the 
Hoover proposals in principle, had to ask the Chamber to 
ratify its action. Many elements were involved: questions 
of internal policy, distrust of M. Briand by the Conservative 
groups, distrust of Socialist support to the scheme, and so on. 
In the end the Government was empowered to negotiate, but 
only within carefully prescribed limits. The French people 
had no intention of foregoing in the future the sums due by 
Germany in reparations, nor was the Young Plan to be under- 
mined. The solution put forward by the French Government 
was a very clever one. Germany was to pay the sums due 
by her, but they were to be loaned back to her through the 
Bank of International Settlements. One thing France did 
not ask for, and for this everyone was grateful. She did not 
stipulate for political guarantees as the price of her adhesion. 

Most unfortunately, ratification by the French Chamber 
was followed by protracted negotiations between the French 
and the Americans, the most obvious result of which was that 
the psychological effect of the Hoover proposals was gradually 
lost. France was accused in this country of haggling, and 
the anger provoked by her attitude was extreme. It would 
certainly have been better for the world had a prompter 
settlement been arrived at. It should not have been beyond 
the power of the French and American negotiators to proclaim 
in the first instance an agreement in principle, followed by a 
statement that the measures necessary to implement this 
understanding would be worked out at leisure and could hardly 
fail since both sides were at one on the main issue. Had this 
been done the frightful anxiety and doubt which followed 
would have been avoided, and hope, which had soared, would 
not have, been flung back to earth as violently as it was. 
Such a solution, desirable as it might have been, was rendered 
impossible by French caution. They were determined, per- 
haps rightly, to be perfectly clear about each step before 
taking it. The Government had to tread warily, and to give 
proof at every stage that it was not giving away essential 
principles, bartering the safety of France. Monsieur Briand 
was not trusted as he had been, for had he not been fooled, 
the Press demanded, by the Germans over the Customs Union? 
The French people felt that whatever arrangement was come 
to must be water-tight from their point of view, clear from the 
beginning, not contingent upon other nations, for they 
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remembered how they had once given way in the matter of 
their eastern frontier in consideration of guarantees which 
had never materialised. 

It must be confessed that the attitude of the British public 
did not help matters during these fateful days. The violent 
criticism of France, only partly mitigated by a timely and 
very necessary intervention on the part of the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons, only served to 
harden French opinion in the belief that, standing alone, 
her point of view misunderstood, it was essential she should 
insist on whatever guarantees she considered necessary to the 
safeguarding of her own vital interests. 

The unduly critical attitude of the British public towards 
France had another and still graver effect. It helped to per- 
suade Germany that France was bent upon her undoing, was 
determined to keep her in the manacles which were the cause 
of her ruin. Few indeed have been the voices raised in Ger- 
many to assert that France’s attitude to the Hoover proposals 
was a generous one, that she consented to make real 
sacrifices under difficult circumstances. On the contrary, 
the German Press has, with monotonous persistence, poured 
into the ears of a bewildered and suspicious people that their 
present plight was the fault of the French, always the French, 
until hatred which had already tinged the German outlook to 
a dangerous extent, grew in strength and in virulence, obscur- 
ing the view of the whole people. 

Meanwhile another section of the German Press, and the 
Nationalist and Hitlerite elements, encouraged by attacks on 
France in Great Britain and elsewhere, took the still more 
dangerous line of proclaiming that President Hoover’s gesture 
spelt the beginning of the end of treaties. Thus quite un- 
wittingly the people of this country, although desperately 
anxious to see a settlement, did the opposite of what would 
have helped to obtain one. This was all the more to be 
deplored because they and they only were in a position to act 
as mediators. 

Germany missed a great opportunity by not responding 
to a very generous gesture. Had she extended a hand in 
thanks and made some effort at conciliation in response, 
things would have been very different. She failed to do so, 
however, and French opinion naturally enough hardened 
in the belief that fundamentally Germany had only one aim, 
the destruction of the peace treaties. Thus a psychological 
opportunity of the first importance was missed, and the 
negotiations dropped to the lower plane of hard bargaining. 


Worse still, the whole question drifted inte the political arena, 
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where politicians, invoking national honour, found themselves 
helpless prisoners of the public opinion they had aroused. 

Democracy was shown up in its most unfavourable light. 
Governments, timid in the face of a public opinion which was 
swayed by a Press itself wildly hunting for sparks on which to 
blow, hesitated, then thrust out their chests in an endeavour 
to show their own people how strong they were vis-a-vis of 
the foreigner, whilst politicians of all shades and all nation- 
alities, their ears to the ground as usual, were prepared to pull 
down Ministries if they imagined this would serve their own 
electoral advantage. 

In all the negotiations and adjustments which will be 
necessary before the stage can be set for a successful solution 
of the many problems arising out of the present situation, the 
British people have a great part to play. Their tactics may 
sometimes have been mistaken, but their generosity has been 
extraordinary, and their anxiety to help Europe unbounded. 
For their help to be effective, however, it is essential that they 
should have a sympathetic understanding of France as well 
as of Germany. England is the essential mediator, the stake- 
holder of Europe, but to fulfil that role effectively impartiality 
is essential, and strength, not only strength of purpose and 
clarity of ideas, but the strength of a powerful and well- 
ordered nation. 

Had we had a balanced Budget, had we not shown such 
signs of weakness in every direction, we should have been 
able to speak with greater authority, for the greater good of 
Europe. But out of evil good should come, unless human 
folly is really immeasurable. The cataclysm through which 
we have lived has proved the fundamental solidarity of Great 
Britain and the United States. Great Britain is assuming 
‘ the place geographically assigned to her, the outpost in 
Kurope of the immensely powerful English-speaking peoples, 
the interpreter of Europe to America. 

But something even more important has emerged. 

President Hoover’s proposals are a recognition and an 
acknowledgment of world solidarity. The nations, even 
distant America, have recognised the interdependence of 
national interests. This will, provided the gesture is not 
negatived, be looked back upon as one of the greatest events 
in world history. Its implications are immense. If they are 
faced boldly they will enable the Disarmament Conference to 
meet with some chance of success. In a relaxed atmosphere 
the feeling of danger will diminish and disarmament will 
follow, otherwise it is impossible. 

With a better understanding will come no doubt the realisa- 
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tion that problems such as that of the Polish Corridor, which is 
such a source of exasperation to Germany, must be solved, 
so as to give a measure of satisfaction to both Poles and Ger- 
mans, no matter how, even if it means building bridges to 
East Prussia over the Corridor! In a happier atmosphere 
Germany will, it may be hoped, abandon some of the methods 
of her post-war diplomacy so reminiscent of the old, such as 
the suddenness, brutality and secretiveness of her method of 
throwing the Customs Union proposal at Europe. 

Then, too, France will forget her apprehensiveness, and 
with it her present narrowness of outlook will go, for let it 
not be forgotten that the French people are longing for a 
solution which will rid them of the nightmare of apprehension 
for the future in which they have been living, the natural 
apprehension of a nation weaker than her neighbour. 

Our people must realise that France is pursuing a policy 
fundamentally akin to our own. She wants peace, she needs 
it, even more than we do. She does not wish to dominate 
Europe. All she wants is to make sure that peace will not be 
broken, that she will not be dominated by Germany or by a 
Central European bloc. Once her distrust of Germany has 
been overcome she will be both anxious and willing to co- 
operate with her. Indeed the one positive gain that has 
come out of the London Conference has been the rapproche- 
ment between the French and German leaders, a rapprochement 
which contains real hope for the future. 

E. L. SPEARS. 


DISRAELI AND TO-DAY 


Forti nihil difficile. 

Lip service to the claims of Disraeli and familiar clichés from 
his speeches figure so largely in pronouncements of the 
present Conservative leader that, perhaps, it is worth while 
to recall some of the features of the elder statesman’s char- 
acter, and some of the incidents of his political career in so 
far as they illustrate a leadership which may be considered in 
its relation to Mr. Baldwin’s direction of the affairs of the 
Conservative Party. 

Any study of Disraeli is profitable. He was the creature 
of the Parliamentary system. Parliament made him and 
Parliament trusting him gave him the object of his ambition— 
the first place in the State. But to this he had attained by 
nothing but untiring industry, and the closest attention to 
all the problems of leadership. He served 30 years before 
the purple became his. During that time he was ever first in 
the fighting ranks of his party, facing the ablest speakers, 
and the most influential interests. He lived down prejudice 
and won general regard. He never deluded his countrymen 
with the promise of visionary milleniums. The crowd saw 
in him a man of outstanding courage, instinct with genius, 
and when for the first time as Prime Minister he walked down 
to the House of Commons there were cheers for him in the 
streets which were taken up in Westminster Hall and in the 
crowded lobbies of the Chamber. Some years later he 
formed a Government of his own which possessed a handsome 
majority and maintained him in the first situation for six 
eventful years. 

Mr. Baldwin is too young to recall the debates in the 
early years of the Administration of 1874, but to those who 
can his frequent appeal to the example of Disraeli as a Par- 
liamentary leader seems to be but formal testimony to a great 
reputation—a mere ornament to the passing rhetoric of the 
modern platform. 

And yet how good would it be for the present Conservative 
leader were he able to remember—let us say—such a scene 
as the full dress and animated debate upon the purchase by 
the Government of the Suez Canal shares in the early days of 
the Session of 1876. To crowded benches the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—Sir Stafford Northcote—opened with a lucid 
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exposition of the financial details of the transaction. He was 
followed by Mr. Lowe, who had been Northcote’s predecessor 
in office until his failure and unpopularity required his 
translation to the Home Department, where he rested peace- 
fully until the dissolution. Lowe’s attack was elaborate, 
and marked by his usual ability and power of acid criticism. 
But the figure which drew every eye in House and Gallery 
was that of the First Lord of the Treasury. Not a note had 
he brought: not a note did he make. He sat deeply in his 
seat on the Front Bench. His eyes never looked at any 
speaker: sometimes they were turned to the floor, or else- 
where in listless gaze. His whole demeanour was one of 
impassive, if studied, repose. The frock coat was tightly 
buttoned, just showing the familiar tabby waistcoat, and his 
arms were folded across his breast. Up to the dinner hour 
he sat, but was one of the earliest to return to his place. At 
10.30 Gladstone spoke, and soon the House rang with his 
vehement and stinging denunciation of the policy of acquiring 
the Khedive’s shares ; but more especially with his arraign- 
ment of the action of the Government in engaging the house 
of Rothschild to finance the purchase price of four millions 
sterling, pending the ratification of the transaction by Parlia- 
ment—an arrangement which the speaker insisted was 
contrary to constitutional practice*, and which he hinted 
was due to the Prime Minister’s particular influence in New 
Court. No gesture of that eminent person, no violence of 
language, no personal imputation stirred the silent serenity 
of the First Lord—save that at intervals he peered through 
his eyeglass at the clock over the door. At length he rose. 
Slowly, very slowly, came the opening sentences in the 
delightfully melodious voice which was free from any trace 
of provincialism such as always marred the speech of Glad- 
stone. It was once written by the unfriendly Quarterly 
Review that in Disraeli’s case “the art of compelling the 
hearer to listen to every word spoken by the orator was 
never carried to higher perfection ” and, certainly, an eager 
attention was visible in all quarters of the House as the 
Minister, master of every detail of the controversy, moved 
easily and convincingly from position to position employing 

* Gladstone’s contention was that in such a case the Government, 
instead of resorting to a financial house, should have made the necessary 
arrangement with the Bank of England. Disraeli, anticipating that Glad- 
stone would make this point in his attack, had before the debate consulted 
his Attorney-General, who directed his attention to the terms of an Act of 
Parliament by which such action as Gladstone suggested was specifically 


prohibited. Disraeli was, therefore, able to turn the tables neatly upon his 
opponent. 
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at will satire and epigram, epithet and phrase, and all with a 
superb self-confidence. The mannerisms of the Aragonese 
Jew may have been there, but they were balanced by a 
Maccabean courage which through life had never failed him. 
Compliments to his opponents there were none ; the designa- 
tion of Right Hon. friend to a speaker on the opposite bench, 
or a mild deference to a contradiction found no place in the 
Minister’s speech, which was rewarded by the agreement of 
the House without a division. _ 

A question which tests the allegiance of Mr. Baldwin to 
the faith held by Disraeli arises out of the present crisis in the 
affairs of India. In one of his most important speeches in 
the country Disraeli had pointed out that there were men— 
their lineal descendants are now seated on the Treasury 
Bench—who had long laboured to accomplish by efforts 
continuous and subtle the disintegration of the Empire of 
England. They had shown that there never was a jewel in 
the Crown so truly costly as the Indian Empire. “‘ How 
often,” said Disraeli, “ has it been suggested that we should 
emancipate ourselves from this incubus ? ” 

Nine years later Disraeli spoke on this theme. He had 
quitted office in the spring of 1880, and in the cold days of 
March in the following year—weather of fatal consequence 
to the frail and stricken statesman—he led the Conservative 
Peers in the House of Lords in a memorable debate on Indian 
policy. Lord Granville, after Disraeli’s death, wrote that 
late on the last day of the debate he had received a message 
that the Opposition leader proposed to speak at midnight— 
that he had remonstrated on the ground that the time had 
been promised to two Peers with special claims to be heard, 
but that despite this the late Prime Minister persisted. Lord 
Granville, subsequently, learnt to his great regret that, 
before his protest had been received, Disraeli had swallowed 
one drug and had inhaled another, timed precisely to enable 
him to speak without the more acute symptoms of his painful 
ailment. 

It was the last deliverance of his life on a subject of high 
policy. The occasion was the proposed surrender of Kan- 
dahar. As the speaker approached his main theme, he turned 
for a moment on the vacillating Derby who had deserted him 
in 1878, and dealt him a shrewd cut by the way, in words 
which may soon be of appropriate application. “‘ The noble 
Lord has made a very animated speech. I do not know that 
there is anything which would excite enthusiasm in him 
except when he contemplates the surrender of some National 
possession.” He then proceeded : 
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“There are several places which are called the Keys of India. 
There is Merv. There is Herat, there is Balkh, there is Kandahar. . . 
But, my Lords, the Key of India is not Herat or Kandahar. The Key 
of India is London. The Majesty, the Sovereignty, the spirit and 
vigour of your Parliament, the inexhaustible resources, the ingenuity 
and determination of your people, these are the Keys of India.” 


These are wise and weighty words, but the statesman 
who used them can hardly be quoted by Mr. Baldwin, who, 
in effect, now tells his followers to cleanse their bosoms of 
such perilous stuff. The other night there was a debate on 
Indian affairs, and more particularly upon the native boycott 
of Lancashire goods, which, apparently, depends for its 
mitigation upon the word of the egregious Gandhi, while the 
looms and spindles of that populous county are idle and the 
spinners lounge upon the dole. In the Gallery sat the late 
Viceroy. It would be interesting to know what were his 
sensations while the policy of himself and the Indian Secretary 
was received with the sympathetic approval of the Socialists, 
and on the Conservative benches with a frigid silence. The 
applause of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Benn can hardly have 
been a consoling grace or compensatory reward, while he 
listened to the cheers which greeted the sense and manliness 
of Mr. Churchill’s powerful speech. 

This is not the occasion for setting forward the particulars 
of the present problem of India. It will be enough to say 
that the policy of the late Viceroy apparently engages the 
warm admiration and the unstinted approval of Mr. Baldwin— 
that Lord Irwin’s unfortunate pledges are cheerfully endorsed 
by his leader who boasts of his pride and confidence in the 
colleague whom he selected for the vice regal office and of 
the personal friendship which inspired the appointment. 

To Lord Irwin’s character as a high-minded gentleman 
everyone would gladly bear a ready testimony. From his 
youth onwards his personal popularity has been firmly estab- 
lished. His career at the University was marked by fair 
ability, and some distinction, and his service in Parliament 
earned early recognition in a generation where talent was as 
rare as mediocrity was conspicuous. But it has always been 
the opinion of those who have been admitted to intimate 
relations with Lord Irwin that a certain school of Church- 
manship makes the first demand upon his conscience and 
sympathy, and that his inclination grows towards that type 
of Socialism which bears the complimentary connotation of 
Christian. He is an idealist with an ardent attachment 
to the Anglo-Catholic revival of medieval superstition which 
embraces many embodiments of creeds and ceremonies of a 
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Pagan order together with nebulous interpretations of 
doctrines which are alleged to be derived from a primitive 
Church. His hope is to see the Church once again a recognised 
authority in the practical affairs of Government, inspiring 
a public awakening of disinterested conduct and motive. This 
was, of course, the avowed aim of the Tractarian movement— 
the parent of that development of to-day which the prelates 
of the Church have allowed—willingly or unwillingly—to 
escape from their control. Galvanic Puseyism was Carlyle’s 
description of it; and, though the phrase is unkind with its 
sharp note of scorn, it is a striking and penetrating definition. 
With this predisposition to romantic faith in ecclesiastical 
power and sacerdotal influence it may indeed be questioned 
whether Lord Irwin understands that, not only are the ends 
of Government temporal and not spiritual, but that it is 
trifling with Imperial obligations to postpone them to the 
demands of a fanatical native agitator who practices with 
every form of advertisement all those religious ceremonies 
to which his deluded followers attach more importance than 
obedience to the law and the observance of social duties. 
Nowhere has British genius been more conspicuous than 
in the generations of conquest and in the long years of state- 
craft which have been spent in bringing order and peace 
to the heterogeneous population of India among whom are to 
be found countless differences of race, religion, caste, and 
sect. And yet it has been reserved for a pro-consul, Con- 
servative by profession and chosen by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, on his own initiative to recommend a policy which, 
if adopted, as it at present appears, will in the end expel 
British rule and dissolve India into hopeless anarchy. Lord 
Irwin, without waiting for the report of the Simon Com- 
mission, plunged into a declaration for Dominion Home 
Rule—a pledge as foolish as it is deceiving. He was at once 
answered by the then Under-Secretary of State for India— 
in courage and ability probably the ablest Socialist Minister 
of the Administration—-who boldly said that Dominion 
status was inconceivable in India. The speech was only an 
echo of the wisdom of Lord Hardinge’s farewell address at 
Delhi in 1916, when the departing Viceroy pointed out that 
the development of self-governing institutions had never been 
achieved by any sudden stroke of statesmanship, but only 
by a steady and patient evolution uniting all classes of the 
community, and raising them to the level of their responsi- 
bilities. Lord Irwin, with his mystic aspirations, has dis- 
regarded the paramount consideration in Indian Government. 
This is the preservation of British authority. The substance 
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of that authority is absolute fidelity to the trust to maintain 
peace and order among the millions who live and labour in 
the vast peninsula. Everything which menaces the execution 
of this trust is illusion: and all illusions are dangerous. 

But to lighter matters. In connection with Mr. Disraeli’s 
career it must always be remembered that he spent the 
greater number of his Parliamentary years in Opposition— 
slowly and steadily preparing his countrymen for the re- 
sponsibility of a Conservative Government. His life in the 
House of Commons lasted for forty years, coinciding with the 
best days of that Assembly. In this theatre he made his 
name and in it he exercised—according to the late Lord 
Salisbury—‘‘ a singular influence.” The secret of that in- 
fluence was well known to those who have remembered him. 
He was always there. Mr. Buckle quotes him as saying, 
“Unless you are always there, how can you lead ? How can 
you know the men—how can you feel their pulse ? > Members 
of Parliament of that period used to report that no matter 
what the business in hand, even when it was dull or tiresome— 
Disraeli never left the Bench. He always dined at the House 
(save on rare occasions when his wife brought him dinner in 
her carriage) and he never omitted to speak in any debate on 
critical or important issues of public policy. In the morning 
at Downing Street when in office he went carefully through 
the Division list with the Chief Whip, always questioning the 
absence of any name which he expected to find. On one 
occasion, when the late Mr. W. H. Smith—then Secretary 
to the Treasury—was absent from a division unpaired, he 
was sent for by his Chief and sternly reproved. Among the 
considerations which determined the selection of the leader 
of the House of Commons in 1876 was Gathorne Hardy’s 
failure to conform to the rigour of Disraeli’s standard of 
attendance at the House. More than once the quick-tem- 
pered Secretary of State incurred the censure of his Chief for 
neglecting a division of importance. Once to a peccant 
Minister Disraeli said: ‘‘ How can you expect the unpaid 
members of the party to be diligent in attendance, if you, in 
receipt of a salary, absent yourself from the House.” 

Nearly every leader of a political combination is called 
upon at times to endure criticism occasionally touching the 
level of abuse, or it may be the active hostility of a Party 
Press or the hesitating action of friends upon whom he may 
have good reasons to rely. Such has been Mr. Baldwin’s 
experience, and his carriage under such trials has elicited 
no little sympathy. In many quarters he has drawn largely 
upon the allegiance of his friends ; and his character, upright- 
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ness and simplicity have won a large measure of appreciation. 
On the other hand, he has shown a disposition to yield to the 
menace of newspapers whose wide range of influence he was 
constrained to recognise by endeavours to arrange a concordat 
which proved to be disconcerting to his friends and uncon- 
vincing to his critics. He appeared to have felt the necessity 
of submitting himself to the vote of a Party meeting, and 
ultimately to engage in the pantomime of a by-election at 
St. George’s—a flebile ludibriwm—where his own personal 
popularity was the sole issue before that electorate of opulent 
householders and their sumptuous domestic establishments. 
Since then the active attack upon him has practically ceased : 
but at intervals there are to be heard mutterings and mur- 
murings of a party whose confidence is by no means fully 
restored and whose support in the future may prove to be 
more placid than enthusiastic. 

Disraeli, after a brief spell of office as First Minister of 
the Crown, also suffered a decline in the affections of his 
adherents. His Administration sustained a heavy defeat in 
1868 and was replaced by a Liberal Government—perhaps the 
strongest in the history of that now rapidly expiring Party, 
though its glory soon passed and its aureole faded away. 
Once more in Opposition, Disraeli with considerable courage 
deliberately adopted for tactical reasons a waiting policy, and 
naturally his leadership was denounced as feeble and un- 
inspiring. To make the situation worse the Conservative 
leader applied himself to the secret composition of a brilliant 
work of fiction—‘ Lothair.”” Although the book met with an 
immense success—extending into foreign countries—it never- 
theless encountered some contemptuous criticism. The 
proprietor of the Conservative Quarterly allowed its jaundiced 
contributor Hayward to denounce it and the romance also 
met with the bitter disparagement of Monckton-Milnes, who, 
having been amusingly caricatured by Disraeli under the name 
of Vavasour in the pages of “‘ Tancred,”’ had never forgiven 
the distinguished author who had touched him to the quick. 
But more serious far was the revival of the earlier prejudice 
against Disraeli on the ground of race and religion. Disraeli’s 
biographer has recorded a meeting at this time at Burghley, 
when the Leader’s principal colleagues met and spoke frankly 
of their doubt as to his capacity for effective and popular 
leadership. In Cairns, Disraeli had his ablest lieutenant, but 
a man whose talents and judgment were warped by an 
Evangelical Calvinism which traced to the Ulster Plantation 
and whose austere conscience was shocked by his leader’s 
pen being employed, not only upon the portraits of fashion- 
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able Society—even though they were ludicrously true to the 
prevailing type—but also upon the intrigues of Catholics and 
Anglicans alike to compass the possession of an innocent 
youth of rank and wealth. Cairns even went the length of 
designating Derby as a potential leader of superior merit and 
influence. But he and other malcontents had reckoned 
without regard to the popularity of Disraeli among the masses 
of the people. His appearance when driving to St. Paul’s 
on the occasion of the National Thanksgiving for the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales from serious illness was greeted with an 
extraordinary demonstration of popular favour; and when 
he soon afterwards delivered the famous Manchester speech 
his leadership was seen to be too firmly established to be 
disturbed. The leader had won. His quiet determination to 
pursue his own line and to ignore a cabal was fully rewarded 
and the sulky hounds came to heel. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Disraeli in his day had 
also his full share of offensive criticism in the Press. The 
Times for years pursued him with embittered depreciation. 
Delane, its parasitic director, and the indefatigable gleaner 
of the tattle of saloons and of Ministerial indiscretions, would 
never give him credit for sagacity or honesty of purpose. 
Even when a Conservative Government pursued a policy in 
the main agreeable to the Editor, the First Minister was 
rarely accorded any support of value or importance. Delane 
disliked and distrusted the man who laughed at his prejudiced 
opposition. Perhaps he was stung by Disraeli’s rhetorical 
question which had a wide currency—‘ Who shall rule the 
country, the Queen’s Minister or Printing House Square ? ”’ 
or he may have heard of what he once said to his friend Lady 
Chesterfield, “‘ Never mind The Times, I will beat even your 
Times, which I know you are always afraid of ; The Times 
may scold ; it may rave and rant—but it will not daunt me.” 
Delane was singularly wanting in generosity. He never 
forgot Disraeli’s origin; he never forgave his early indis- 
cretions. 

In those days the Spectator was something of a political 
force. Its editor, famous in the smug circles of Unitarianism 
in Manchester and London, and as intimate with Gladstone 
as he was with Carnarvon, indulged his pen week by week in 
denunciation of Disraeli as a “ political trickster.” He was 
a frequent guest of Carnarvon, who rejoiced in cultivating a 
coterie of Liberal editors and enjoyed their praise while 
they drank his claret. Poor Lady Chesterfield—Carnarvon’s 
mother-in-law—used to complain bitterly of having to meet 
at Bretby such a prejudiced critic of her friend. But Disraeli 
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soothed her feelings, telling her that he was used to that sort 
of treatment which he regarded with philosophic indifference, 

Who does not remember the persistent cruelty of John 
Leech in the weekly pages of Punch ? For more than twenty 
years did that eminent cartoonist mock Disraeli, and in 
offensive portraits and caricatures endeavour to lower him 
in the estimation of his countrymen. Leech had a pension 
which would have ceased at his death : but Disraeli with rare 
magnanimity continued it to his widow and children. 

It has been well said that the vigour of a political party 
is largely due to the personality and command of its leader. 
To Disraeli’s leadership the Conservative interest owed every- 
thing. He ruled in every Council. He spoke in every im- 
portant debate. His discipline was strict, even to the extent 
of forbidding his colleagues to call an opponent a “ Right 
Honourable friend,” lest such affectation of intimacy should 
make a struggle, presumed to be serious, appear to be nothing 
but a game: Without the driving force of Gladstone the 
Liberal party would have wandered for years under the 
languor of Lord Hartington’s nominal and measured manage- 
ment, for never once as their official chief did he show a trace 
of that force and passion which stirred him when in revolt he 
struck hard against Home Rule. He stood for respectability, 
as did Sir Stafford Northcote; but respectability in that 
sense is neither fruitful nor inspiring. Lowe, with a sneer 
meant for Gladstone, said of Hartington: ‘ At last I have 
heard a proper leader’s speech—all good sense and no earnest 
nonsense.”” Randolph Churchill fidgeted under Northcote’s 
respectability, broke away, drove Gladstone out, and made his 
own terms with Lord Salisbury. 

As Disraeli was always in his place on the Bench nothing 
escaped him. In contrast to Peel, whose arrogance towards 
young members was on occasions openly displayed, Disraeli 
was deeply interested in political youth ; and, while Malmes- 
bury, his Privy Seal, he would order about like a schoolboy, 
to a young supporter in the House he would yield a gracious 
deference. The late Lord George Hamilton used to recall— 
he confirmed it in his published Reminiscences—how during 
a division the leader would stand with his back to the fire 
and talk freely with the young men of his party about the 
gossip of the Lobby or the babble of the clubs. In his letters 
to the Queen he never failed to acquaint her with the merit 
shown in debate by any young member of his connection. 
He was, in truth, a consummate Parliamentarian, and, there- 
fore, of men and a situation his judgment was rarely at fault. 

An Opposition gently. and pleasantly led hardly ever 
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disturbs a Government before its statutory term expires, for 
the Minister of to-day will readily bear a Parliamentary 
affront rather than risk his salary and place. Compared 
with the tasks of Oppositions of the past, the present one is 
relatively light. Mr. Baldwin must realise that no one in his 
position has ever had an easier target for attack. He is faced 
by a minority Government. Socialists who had been mad- 
dened by stimulants applied to their pride in the certain 
efficacy of their programme, and who blindly trusted in the 
ability of their leaders to provide a quick and certain remedy 
for unemployment, have now sunk into sullen indifference and 
unbelief. The rant and cant of the Labour platform is but 
a nauseous memory. The hot fit is over, and by-elections 
prove that the fiery paroxysm which swept the Socialists into 
office has died down and cannot be revived. The chariot 
of Cinderella has relapsed into its original pumpkin and mice. 
The Government has undoubtedly lost any title to 
respectability which it ever possessed by the corrupt and 
profligate arrangements it has made with Mr. Lloyd George 
and the wretched remnant which still clings to him, despite 
his unprincipled versatility and malevolent passions. There 
is a passage in one of Disraeli’s novels where he makes a Whip, 
in the days of Melbourne and Peel, who is reckoning up the 
forces under his command, speak as follows :— 
“Then we have an important section to work upon—the Sneaks— 
the men who are afraid of a dissolution. I will be bound we make a 
good working majority out of the Sneaks.” 


To which his colleague adds the comment : 


“ With fears and favours combined we may count on the Sneaks.” 


No one knows better than Mr. Lloyd George that his nefarious 
game is up and, therefore, it is that mastered by mean motives 
and petty thoughts he has returned to his Limehouse model 
and now in speeches : 

*‘ half froth, half venom spits himself abroad.” 


The call of the country to Mr. Baldwin is to get rid of the 
present Government and that can only be effected in the 
Division Lobby. The Nation is ready to pronounce judg- 
ment: the delay is at Westminster. Under these con- 
ditions, will not Mr. Baldwin, after the manner of Disraeli, 
concentrate all his energies upon the Parliamentary situation, 
and devote himself day by day to unremitting attendance 
at the House of Commons? Save on rare occasions, the 
Lobby has failed to show that regularity of attendance which 
the country demands, and has the right to expect. Nothing 
is more calculated to encourage a steady response to the 
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Party Whip than the knowledge that the Leader will be in. 
his place throughout the sitting of the House. The relations 
of a successful leader with his followers are strangely subtle, 
and it may well be that he receives from his party in due 
proportion to what he gives them by example and encourage- 
ment. Moreover, by this action Mr. Baldwin will learn more 
than he seems now to know of the merits and abilities of the 
young members on the benches behind him and above the 
gangway. He will find among them that new blood of which 
his next Administration will stand in much need. Reverence 
for the loyalty of the mediocrities of a late Cabinet may be as 
overdone as was the reverence for those who posed as patriots 
in the days of Walpole. The Party leader should stand at a 
little distance from the picture. 

There is a word of warning which may well be addressed 
to the Leader of the Opposition. It is this. The manhood of 
the Nation and the fine flower of its industry and enterprise 
at heart care little for the League of Nations and its twin 
fantasy International Disarmament. Men of light and leading 
deplore Mr. Baldwin’s association with a Socialist Minister in 
public conference, and with Mr. Lloyd George on the platform. 
They see infinite danger in the visionary schemes now afoot 
which, if adopted, will wreck the foundations of our Empire 
and our far-flung authority in the East. They know well 
that the mighty creation of our rule and commerce at home 
and abroad is out of all proportion to the natural resources 
of these Islands. “‘ Whatever you do,” cried Disraeli, “ give 
up dreams.’’ In a memorable speech he pointed out that, if 
once the ordered fabric of our Imperial system be shattered, 
the England we know, the England of which we are the 
trustees by inheritance, can never begin again. 


Nosse hee omnia salus est duct. 
SENEX. 


CRICKET MUSINGS AND A SUGGESTION 


“ SHORTER in wind and in memory long” sang Edward 
Bowen, of Old Harrovians, still under 60 years. What would 
he say of a guondam cricketer nearer 80 than 70, nearer that is 


to being what Dean Hole’s gardener called “an octo- 


geranium ” ? especially if he is trying from “the chronicles 
of wasted time to read descriptions of the fairest wights ” 
who have long “ joined the majority.”” But I have this much 
of excuse, that these few reminiscences are here put down to 
serve as pegs on which certain suggestions worth the attention 
of younger men may be hung. 


THE Mysterious SPHERE. 


Cricket balls, like other balls, do some inexplicable things. 
How many of us can penetrate the cause of the swerving 
ball? We all know that new balls swerve far more easily 
than after they have been knocked about for two hours, 
and the flight is ascribed to the projecting seams. Why ? 
George Darwin, eldest son of Charles, explained this in 1876, 
in reference to tennis balls, as no one then supposed that a 
cricket ball could swerve except in a high wind. We must 
imagine the ball rotating sideways, but stationary in the 
air: and the wind blowing past its two sides. The wind 
acts on one side with the rotation of the ball, and on the 
other against. Obviously it will exert more pressure on the 
latter side than on the former. Use this test for a tennis ball 
impelled by an ordinary overhand cut-service: it swerves 
heavily to the left. A bowler, then, if the seams are prominent 
and take the wind easily, only needs to give with his fingers 
a lateral rotation to the ball and it will turn to the left or right 
according to the spin. 

Before quitting this topic I must narrate an incident which 
corroborates Darwin’s theory. An American schoolmaster 
visited Eton in the ’eighties and talked to us much about 
base-ball ; especially as to the difficulty the striker has in 
hitting cleanly a ball that swerves a good foot in the air. 
He averred that the swerve was given by a peculiar kind of 
throw ; not of bowling: and I invited him to come to the 
practice nets in Upper Club and show how it was done. He 


‘came and put all his skill into the throw, but the swerve 


was imperceptible. He was baffled and retired to a seat under 
the old elms to watch the boys practising. In a few minutes 
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the mystery to him was cleared. One of the boys, a Lubbock, 
hit a good hard knock—a lusty larrup, it used to be called— 
all along the ground straight towards the schoolmaster about 
50 yardsaway. Watching if he would field it, I was astonished 
to see him plant his right shin-bone full in the line of the ball 
and receive a sounding impact on the tibia. However, 
without remark he threw the ball up and sat on. 

After 10 minutes he came forward and said: “I guess, 
Sir, there is a remarkable difference between the fabrication 
of your cricket ball and of our base-ball, otherwise that ball 
would not have hurt my shin-bone as it did.” A just and 
scientific inference! We learnt that, though the weight of 
the cricket ball and base-ball is the same, the former has it 
on the smooth hard outside, the latter at the centre : the out- 
side being soft and light, and so receptive of the air-pressure 
as it moves. 

Now the bearing of this on our great cricket problem 
is obvious. Men are asking how the game is to be brightened 
and the long scoring shortened. One answer is use base-balls 
with heavy centres and soft outsides and you would find very 
few batsmen who would score 50 in an innings in any one 
season. The objection would then come from the noble 
army of batsmen as distinct from bowlers. “Hold hard!” 
they would cry, “ we have played cricket for fun, and there 
is no fun on earth like making a century. What are you 
at?” 

What, indeed? Notice here how comparatively trivial 
matters are linked up with vast and cosmic themes. First- 
class cricket since 1860 has never been played for fun except 
by a few very exceptional amateurs. Harry Jupp in the 
early ’seventies, after fielding for hours while W. G. scored 
over 200, was asked what he thought of it all, and his answer 
came from the heart : “‘ Well, I’m very tired and very ’ungry 
and wish I was ’ome.”’ (I believe that was the occasion 
when that admirable left-hand bowler, J. C. Shaw, described 
W. G.’s play in one immortal phrase : “‘ Oi put the ball where 
oi loiked and ’ee put it where ’ee loiked.” If anyone could 
give chapter and verse for that remark it would be a con- 
tribution to history.) 

If, then, modern cricket is not played for fun, what is it 
played for? The answer is a sombre one furnished by 
experience, Bring in any other motive for a game than a 
spontaneous expression of youthfulness and you cultivate 
skill, but mar the sport. First-class cricket has been de- 
veloped wrongly into a laborious quest of publicity on the 
part of the individual player, organised and made possible by 
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an elaborate money-making machine. The managers of the 
clubs have to subordinate everything to gate-money ; that is, 
they must prolong the matches for three days, and they can 
only do this by making the game dull and ensuring long 
slow innings. The remarkable fact is that, though the cricket 
has become dull, the crowds of onlookers are as big as ever. 

This is part of the Industrial Revolution ; or, rather, of 
that part of it which has produced the awful problem of 
unemployment. For unemployment provides huge crowds 
of spectators for any show whatever ; and the managers of 
county matches, as long as the present dull cricket can be made 
to pay expenses will not dream of altering the system by a 
jot or a tittle ; and even the M.C.C. Committee are powerless 
against an over-complex civilisation. If, however, the multi- 
tude knew how much more delightful as a spectacle cricket 
used to be perhaps they would insist on some “ reversion to 
the original type ”’ : though they would find it hard to suggest 
how the change could actually be made. 

It is tantalising to reflect that in 1870 Lords was as near 
perfection as anything in this chequered world can be. The 
fast bowlers delivered a dead shooter fairly often, and except 
in very dry weather the slow bowlers such as A. Shaw, 
Bates, Southerton and (earlier) Grundy could get on some 
break. 

The change came in the abolition of shooters owing to 
some alteration in the treatment of the turf in 1875. I 
doubt if anyone knows what happened. It is interesting 
to note how obscure are some of the most momentous changes 
in our social life. Some ground-man heedlessly buys a new 
sort of seed ; or the club procures a heavier roller ; or more 
closely-cutting mowing machines ; and lo! the shooter is no 
more ! 

Similarly some unknown ball-maker, 20 years later, 
produced more projecting seams and an immense alteration 
in first-class cricket was the result. The swerving ball is a 
very prominent feature to-day, and a constant theme of 
discussion in what remains of country house life. But like 
the smooth wickets, it tends to make the game dull. For 
no batsmen can play a free game if the ball swerves, excepting 
perhaps mighty hitters like Thornton, Jessop, Bonner and a 
few others. Why is this ? 

A few years ago I saw in the Green Park a very juvenile 
sportsman learning to bat. He held his two hands as far 
apart as he could, a method against which I had been sternly 
warned by my elder brothers 58 years before. So I offered 
the little ten-year-old the same advice. A fortnight after- 
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wards I went to see the Test match at Lords and spotted 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe with the right hands as low on the 
handle as possible and the left at the very top: exactly like 
the brat in the Green Park! Amazing! They scored 
colossally against the best bowling in the world. The position 
of the hands forced them to play a slow, quiet game of mar- 
vellous defensive skill, but dull to watch, except for an expert 
with young eyes just behind the bowler’s arm. It has been 
found that a more powerful leverage can be secured with the 
right-hand gripping the bat as near the centre as possible. 
Moreover—so it is said—the two great English artists, after 
about an hour and a half’s play, finding the ball swerving 
less, approach the hands together and play a freer game. 
Like other revolutions in England, this one has come 
about without anyone knowing why or how. What I have 
said refers to first-class cricket only: but it leads up to a 
plain inference that in schools and country villages you spoil 

the game if you make the grounds like billiard tables. 
EpwarpD LYTTELTON. 


“INTERNATIONAL DEBTS AND SILVER” 


An Address delivered by Mr. J. F. Darling, before the 
League of Nations Union on July 22nd, 1931. 


TE world is confronted with the stupendous problem of how 
to liquidate its debts—international, national and individual. 
A solution is being sought through an extension of credit in 
one form or another. But to be effective the use of credit 
must result in a profit to both the lender and the borrower, a 
condition which is becoming rapidly more rare. Business is 
ceasing to be profitable because the bottom has been knocked 
out of values the world over. It is imperative, therefore, that 
values be reinstated if the world is to be saved from general 
bankruptcy. 

Fortunately, this can be done. In a recent speech Sir 
Robert Horne said :—‘‘ We have lived to witness the paradox 
of a world surfeited with products of all kinds which ought to 
indicate wealth, but with so little faculty for exchanging them 
that distress blights the life of all nations.” But a beneficent 
Nature has provided not only a superabundance of products 
of all kinds but also the means of exchanging them. The 
trouble is that we decline to use the means. In gold and silver 
Nature has provided the world with two metals eminently 
suitable for use as money, and until the last fifty or sixty years 
both were so used. Nature has also indicated their relative 
values, for she has yielded no more than fourteen ounces of 
silver for each ounce of gold. And for many centuries prior to 
1873 the value of an ounce of gold was equal to no more than 
fourteen to sixteen ounces of silver. 

Since 1873, when Germany, taking advantage of her 
indemnity of £200,000,000 in gold from France, discarded 
silver and adopted gold as money, nation after nation has 
followed. In consequence, an ounce of gold is now worth 
seventy ounces of silver. Nature’s provision, however, has 
not materially changed, for only thirteen ounces of silver for 
each ounce of gold are being produced. 

Because the world has become steeped in a gold mentality 
it has persistently refused to recognise this simple solution of 
its debt and other grave economic problems. ‘The solution is 
to go back to Nature’s provision and again use both silver and 
gold as money, imparting to them a relative value not far 
removed from what may be termed their natural value. The 
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restorative effect on all values would be instantaneous and 
world-wide, and business would again become profitable. 

But first of all let us consider the more recent fall in silver 
from thirty-two pence to thirteen pence per standard ounce, 
which has occurred during the past five years or so, with special 
reference to India. The fall is due to several causes. Britain, 
France and Belgium have debased their silver coins and sold 
the silver thereby obtained. French Indo-China has recently 
demonetised silver. But a much more important cause has 
been India’s endeavours to pass from a gold exchange standard 
to a gold bullion standard. This object was to be attained, 
primarily, through selling large quantities of silver in order to 
acquire gold. 

Now it was not so much the actual sales of silver by the 
Indian Government as the menace of large prospective sales 
that demoralised the silver market. In pursuance of its 
policy the Indian Government is supposed to have sold rather 
less than 100 million ounces of silver, but if the programme 
recommended by the Hilton Young Commission of 1926 is 
carried out, it will necessitate the sale or absorption of at least 
300 million ounces. The only big market left for this silver 
was China, with results that we are witnessing to-day. These 
results were accurately foretold in 1926 by the Commission, 
with reference, however, to proposals for still larger sales put 
forward by officials of the Indian Government. As I ventured 
to point out at the time, in an article in the National Review, 
entitled ‘‘ Back to Bi-metallism,” the Commissioner’s report 
was not logical, for it recommended a course of action that 
was most likely to bring about a result which it had itself 
deprecated. With reference to China the Report, dated July, 
1926, said :—‘‘ The effect of the announcement that the Indian 
Government proposed selling a large quantity of silver would 
be to immediately throw out of gear the exchange with China 
and for a time to paralyse the growing trade of the world with 
that country.” 

And then we have this from the Report with regard to 
India :—‘‘ The people of India have from time immemorial 
placed their trust in silver as the medium of exchange and as 
their store of value. They are deeply interested in the value 
of silver bullion, and it is contrary to their interests to depre- 
ciate it. The present proposals would inflict heavy losses on 
the poorer classes, who have put their savings in silver orna- 
ments and who would find their stores of value depreciated by 
perhaps 50 per cent. by the action of the Government.” 

This is actually what has come about, and I would ask you 
to remember that the women of India are allowed to hold 
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property only in the form of personal ornaments—in bangles, 
anklets, and so forth. In this form they receive their dowries 
and place their savings. In an Address delivered before the 
Royal Empire Society in the City a few months ago, I endea- 
voured to bring the position home by asking how our people 
who had put their savings in War Savings Certificates would 
feel if they could get only 8s. for their Certificates for which 
they had paid 16s. five years previously. This is not an 
outrageous parallel ; but we can well imagine the outraged 
feelings of the sufferers from the change. 

Further, the gold parity of the Indian rupee, equivalent 
to 1s. 6d. in sterling, is being maintained only with difficulty. 
The Indian currency consists of notes and silver rupees. The 
note issue on June 30th last was Rs. 15,254 lacs, which at 
Is, 6d. is equal to £114,000,000, but 85 per cent. of the cur- 
rency note reserve was held in silver rupees, the intrinsic 
value of which is only 5d. per rupee. 

A few weeks ago the Prime Minister pledged British credit 
in support of Indian credit. This implies that British credit 
is now pledged to maintain at 1s. 6d. a vast mass of silver 
rupees, comprising not only those held in the note reserve but 
in circulation and hoarded. The intrinsic value of these 
rupees is, as I have said, only 5d., and is likely to be less if, 
under existing conditions, any serious attempt were made to 
sell them. It is true that there is what is known as the gold 
standard reserve of £40,000,000, of which £15,000,000 is in 
gold and the remainder in sterling securities, to fall back upon. 
But even so, Britain has now a supreme interest in the price 
of silver, for apart from its effect on the cotton trade of 
Lancashire, and on the general price level, and therefore on 
the burden of our colossal National Debt, she has in effect 
pledged herself to maintain the value of the rupee at Is. 6d. 
And what appears to be the official attitude, that the price 
of silver is mainly a concern of the silver producers in America, 
will simply not hold water. 

It is not in what has been termed the “‘ dethronement ”’ of 
the silver rupee but in its full enthronement that India’s 
economic, and in all likelihood her political, salvation lies. 
To effect this the Indian mints would require to be reopened 
to the unrestricted coinage of silver. India would then regain 
an honest rupee with its silver value equal to its exchange 
value. This would mean that the great mass of silver orna- 
ments, the savings of the poor people of India, would auto- 
matically become worth “ par,” or one rupee per tolah, for if 
need be they could be taken to the mint and coined into 
Tupees. At present they are worth less than half and even 
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that price is the result of bolstering up the internal price of 
silver by an import duty of 37} per cent. But if the exchange 
value of the rupee is to remain at about ls. 6d., the world 
value of silver must be raised to that level—a task obviously 
beyond the power of India to accomplish. It would mean 
raising the price of silver from 13 pence to 47 pence per 
standard ounce, and its value compared with gold from 70 to 1 
to 20 to 1. 

At first blush you may be disposed to say that to 
effect such a change in the value of silver is impossible. But 
closer examination will, I hope, demonstrate that it is not 
only possible but practical. First of all, we have to remember 
that it is not merely the commodity value of silver that it is 
proposed to raise and stabilise, as if it were an attempt 
through Government interference to raise and stabilise the 
price of wheat or rubber or some other commodity. It is its 
character as money that must be restored. This is funda- 
mental. 

Assume then that a money value of 1/20th of gold is to be 
imparted to silver.. What would be the result? Anyone 
could take twenty ounces of silver to the Mint or to the 
reserve bank—such as the Bank of England—and obtain 
coins or notes of currency of exactly the same value as for one 
ounce of gold, and the coins or notes so obtained would be 
full legal tender in discharge of debts. In fact the notes 
issued against silver would be indistinguishable from those 
issued against gold. 

In the next place, the suggested ratio of 20 to 1 is well 
within, not only the present production ratio, but the average 
ratio for all time. So far, Nature has yielded only fourteen 
ounces of silver for each ounce of gold. There can be no more 
than that in the world for no more has been produced. The 
present price is solely the result of anti-silver and pro-gold 
legislation by nation after nation ; and in conferring upon gold 
a value of seventy times that of silver, legislation has gone 
right in the face of what may be termed the natural value of 
silver. 

Further, a large proportion of the world’s gold is assembled 
in the vaults of its central banks and is readily available. It 
comes to no less than £2,100,000,000. What may be termed 
the assembled silver of the world—that held in the United 
States Treasury, the Indian currency reserve, and in stocks 
at Shanghai,—is no more than £250,000,000, valued at a 
dollar an ounce. 

But it will at once be said, will not the effect of raising and 
stabilising silver at a dollar an ounce lead to a large increase 
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in its production? Is there not a risk that in consequence 
commodity prices may be raised too far? Until my recent 
visit to Canada, I could only meet this argument by saying 
that, even so, the risk is not comparable to the imminent 
danger of doing nothing, or at any rate nothing effective, and 
drifting helplessly towards chaos. 

When in Canada the argument of over-production of silver 
was frequently brought forward, and I felt it was impeding 
the progress one was making in other directions. I remember 
one night, at the residence of a prominent mining engineer 
near Ottawa, a few of us—not all silver advocates—met at 
dinner. Our host became enthusiastic over the wonderful 
prospects that would open up for silver mining in Canada 
were the price of silver raised to a dollar an ounce. But as I 
listened I felt that what he said was simply strengthening the 
over-production argument, and I had to cast about at once 
for an argument wherewith to combat it. ‘‘ Wait a minute,” 
Isaid. “A dollar price for silver would be conferred by the 
fiat of the Government. Why should you mining people 
get all the benefit ? Suppose the Government took forty 
cents or even fifty cents in the form of a tax on the output ? 
Silver miners would receive a net price for silver equal to that 
ruling a few years ago, while the governments of silver- 
producing countries would be provided with an additional 
source of revenue. In the case of Mexico, which is the largest 
silver producer, this revenue, especially if it were allocated to 
the service of her external debt, would be a material help in 
restoring the credit of that country.” I may say that the 
suggestion to impose a tax upon the output of silver was a 
great help to me in subsequent discussions in very influential 
quarters in Canada as a productive device against the alleged 
risk of over-production. 

Now the British Empire, the United States, and Mexico 
produce 87 per cent. of the gold and 80 per cent. of the silver 
of the world. They also hold more than half the world’s 
stock of gold. Therefore, an agreement between these 
countries to tax their output of silver, to be put into force 
simultaneously with the restoration of silver to its money 
status, should not be so very difficult to negotiate. 

But suppose further that creditor governments were to 
extend to debtor governments the option to pay existing debts 
in silver. Particularly, that the United States were to 
announce that at the end of President Hoover’s “ debt 
holiday,” they were prepared to receive payment in silver, 
assuming of course that the money status of silver had been 
restored in the meantime. What would be the result in the 
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improbable event of the price of silver falling away from 
parity ? It would become profitable to pay international 
debts in silver. This on the one hand would cause a demand 
for silver, while on the other it would relieve the strain on 
gold, which should result in a speedy restoration to parity. 

But, it may be said, would the option to pay international 
debts in silver not simply result in the vaults of creditor 
governments, and particularly of the United States, being 
stuffed with the metal? Let the Orient, and such other 
countries as may desire it, be given an honest silver coinage 
with a stabilised world value and not inconveniently heavy, 
and you provide more than half the human race with a 
medium of exchange and a store of value which could scarcely 
fail to increase greatly their trade and therefore their demand 
for silver. 

Indeed it is not unlikely that the remonetisation of silver 
would result in great economic progress throughout the 
world, so that all the silver produced could be used to advan- 
tage, in which case the tax on the output of silver would 
require to be reconsidered. 

Through the restoration of silver values a new factor, 
operating simultaneously at various points throughout the 
world, would be introduced into the present critical economic 
situation, which should prove effective in raising the general 
level of commodity prices. What briefly are some of the 
points of contact ? 

The countries that produce silver would feel the effects 
at once. In a world where everything except gold is falling 
the shares of all silver producing companies would rise. 
Mexico, the richest producer of silver, could be placed on 
her feet. Her exchange could be stabilised ; and she could 
pay interest on her bonds. The same would apply to Peru. 
Still more important, the exchange with China would rise 
automatically with silver. But so far as the British Empire 
is concerned, the effect upon the women of India, as they 
found the value of their silver ornaments at more than 
doubled, and that the enhanced value was permanent, should 
appeal powerfully to our imagination at the present time, 
when the future of India is in the melting pot. As Lord 
Hunsdon says in his letter in to-day’s Times, a return to bi- 
metallism, ‘‘ by raising the value of the silver hoards in India, 
would do more to settle the Indian troubles than round-table 
conferences.”” Would the accretion of wealth not also result 
in the purchase of an extra cotton garment of some sort, which 
in the aggregate might give the cotton trade that stimulus 
which is so badly wanted ? ~ 
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To summarise the argument. I suggest that silver be 
rehabilitated as a money metal co-equal with gold at a given 
ratio ; that is to say, silver as well as gold would become full 
legal tender in payment of debts at the agreed upon ratio 
at the option of the debtor. The ratio suggested is twenty 
to one, equivalent to a price of approximately one dollar per 
ounce for silver. This figure is chosen for these reasons :— 
That it is well within the production ratio ; that it approxi- 
mates to the present exchange value of the India rupee ; that 
it would restore the value of silver bullion and ornaments in 
India to ‘“ par”’—one rupee per tolah; and that it would 
enable India and other countries in Asia and elsewhere to 
have a full value silver coinage not inconveniently heavy. 

In reply to the objection that the fixing of the price of 
silver at a dollar an ounce might result in a large increase in 
production, it is suggested that the principal silver producing 
countries—Mexico, the United States, Canada and Peru— 
should agree to impose a tax of, say, 50 cents an ounce on 
their output. Incidentally, in the case of Mexico, which is 
the largest producer, the silver tax could be allocated to the 
service of her external debt, thereby materially helping to 
re-establish the credit of that country. The same applies to 
Peru. 

With the safeguard of a tax on the production of silver—or 
even without it, for that matter—a ratio of twenty to one 
could undoubtedly be maintained. There are in the world 
no more than fourteen ounces of silver for each ounce of gold, 
for no more has been produced. Further a considerable 
proportion of the world’s gold is assembled and readily 
available, whereas its silver is scattered and not readily 
available. The assembled gold of the world is £2,100,000,000 
whereas the assembled silver is only £250,000,000. 

Finally, in the very improbable event of silver falling away 
from parity, compensatory action would at once be set up, 
particularly if creditor governments extended to debtor 
governments the option to pay in silver. Under such con- 
ditions it would become profitable to pay international debts 
in silver, thus increasing the demand for silver and decreasing 
the demand for gold. 

The world economic situation is not unlike some of the 
severe crises that confronted us during the War, when decisions 
had to be made and action initiated promptly and decisively. 
Pending an international conference on the subject, would it 
not be possible to obtain an immediate understanding between 
the British: Empire, the United States and Mexico, whose 
resources in gold and silver would enable them to carry out 
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their agreement ? These countries produce 87 per cent. of the 
world’s output of gold and 80 per cent. of its silver, while they 
hold more than half the world’s gold. 

In February last the United States Senate passed a 
unanimous resolution asking the President to call an inter- 
national conference on silver. This, however, he did not then 
see his way to do. Failing Washington, Canada suggests 
itself as the next most suitable place, and, having recently 
visited Canada, I am pleased to be able to say that the 
question of calling an international conference in Ottawa for 
the rehabilitation of silver is receiving serious consideration at 
the present time. It is to be hoped that the traditional 
apathy of England in this matter—sufficiently paradoxical in 
view of her enormous interests in India and the East—may 
not prove an obstacle. 

There could be no more effective way to employ President 
Hoover’s “‘ debt holiday ” than for the nations to get together 
to restore silver as one of the media whereby debts can ulti- 
mately be settled and world values reinstated. 


A BY-DAY IN ARGYLLSHIRE 


For some days now we have been praying for rain. Here in 
the west of Scotland, surrounded by mountains, and in a 
district notorious for its heavy rainfall, there is a drought. 
Not the sort of drought that one gets sometimes in England, 
lasting perhaps for weeks, but a dry spell of more than ten 
days, which is the length of time that we have been at the 
lodge. All day and every day we have fished the loch in 
vain ; of sea-trout there is no sign, and although there are 
some salmon, they will look at nothing. We get to know 
many of the salmon by sight, they live off the points, and in 
the deeper bays, and ever and anon, they fling themselves 
out of the water. Each day they look a little redder than 
the day before, and each day they jump in a more sluggish 
fashion. They have been up too long from the sea, and no- 
thing interests them, except the chance of a spate, and a free 
run up the river at the head of the loch to the shallow spawning 
grounds in the glen above. 

Below the loch another short river makes the connection 
with salt water. A great arm of the sea thrusts its way far 
inland, and our fresh water loch is only separated from it by a 
mile or two of nearly level glen. In the salt water loch are 
many sea-trout, waiting in great shoals, for the spate which 
will enable them to negotiate the shallow stream. So shallow 
is it now that it is fordable almost anywhere, and it is hard 
to believe that twelve hours of solid rain could turn it into 
a rushing torrent many feet deep. 

Out all day on the loch with Angus we talk of many things, 
and wearying of the blank days we ask him if he knows of 
any hill lochs where we could try our fortune. He knows of 
only one within reasonable distance, and that he has never 
seen. He points high up the mountain side, to the gaunt 
skyline of rugged rocks. On the far side he says there is a 
small loch and he believes that it holds trout. How to get 
there ? Follow the ‘“‘ wee burrn ”’ as far as practicable, then 
strike on, up and up, to the skyline, and over the brow we 
shall find the loch. That night in the lodge we get out the 
map, and there, sure enough, is a little speck of duck’s egg 
blue, shown far up among the varying brown shades of the 
mountains. The weather seems set fine, the night is aflash 
with stars, and what breeze there is is northerly. We decide 
to go exploring on the morrow. 
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We are off at 9 o’clock, one rod, a light landing net, and a 
fishing bag, stuffed with sandwiches, maps, fly boxes and a 
thermos flask. Our way for the first two miles is along the 
loch side to the “ wee burrn,” which comes cascading down the 
hillside. Here we strike upwards, and at first it is fairly 
easy going, through groves of birch and rowan trees, the 
latter bright with scarlet berries. The hand of the Forestry 
Commission is slowly stretching out over all this country. 
On the far side of the loch they are already at work, and the 
first effects are lamentable. All the native timber is destroyed ; 
felled and left to rot on the ground, where in time it fertilises 
the soil. Some of the trees are only “ barked,” a narrow 
circle of bark being removed a few feet above the ground, 
which kills them and leaves them stark and hideous. All 
living things are banished, first the sheep, then the rabbits, 
and then it seems the birds, for the hills are strangely lifeless. 
It is a thousand pities that the baby conifers can only survive 
after such drastic treatment. Where we are climbing now 
the native trees still stand, but many of them are marked by 
ominous gashes, and here and there we come across wooden 
pegs, which form, presumably, surveyors’ beacons. Lower 
down the glen, where Messrs. Bryant and May have been 
longer in the field, the hills are clothed with conifer plantations. 
There the effect is not unpleasing, but somehow it reminds 
us of Switzerland, and we miss the rowan and the birch, the 
true natives of the Argyllshire hillside. 

As we ascend we find that it is no easy task to follow the 
“wee burrn.” It begins to form pools and waterfalls, and 
soon we are forced away from it by a sheer wall of rock. 
There is no path to follow, but we work our way up. The 
going is terribly heavy, and almost unbelievably steep, but 
bit by bit, with many pauses for breath, we leave the trees 
behind and struggle on. When at last we work back to the 
“wee burrn ”’ it is lost in a morass of coarse grass and bog 
cotton, and we realise that it has its source here in a great 
cup of the hills. What we had vainly thought to be the 
skyline is only a ridge, and far on beyond the true skyline 
stands clear and unblinking in the sun. On we go, through 


bog and swamp, and gradually we gain the crest. Slowly ~ 


the soft ground drops away, hard granite boulders outcrop 
through the turf of the high hills, and all around is the keen 
sun-warmed air, and a marvellous silence. Suddenly this is 
broken by a hoarse bark, and two ravens, outraged by our 
intrusion, swing high over the face of the hill. It is the 
moment for a real rest ; we get out the map and the glasses, 
and look back over the roof of the hills. There are mountains 
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everywhere. Far down below us is our loch lying like a bar 
of chocolate in a slit in the hills. We realise from here by 
how little it is separated from salt water at either end, and 
how the shoals of fresh water herring or powan which it 
contains must once, long years ago, have been cut off by some 
landslide from their native element. Far, far to the west— 
immeasurably remote—we see three faint blue shapes high 
up among the fleecy clouds. The glasses give them definition, 
and the map and the compass show them to be the Paps of 
Jura, rising from their misty island home in the Atlantic. 
It is now 12 o’clock, and we have not yet seen the loch 
which we have come so far to fish. A gentle breeze comes 
swishing softly over the sun-baked turf, it is very pleasant 
lying here, but we shoulder our bags and strike over the brow. 
To the east again are many mountains—noticeable among 
them Ben Lomond and the Cobler—while right down below us 
is a little blue loch. The fever, which courses through the 
veins of all true fishermen at the first sight of the river or loch 
which they have come to fish, is upon us. We hasten stum- 
bling down the hill, the ravens croaking disapproval, and an 
occasional meadow pipit (how inapt the name seems here) 
rising in alarm from our path. We reach the loch to find a 
steady breeze blowing from the north. The sun still shines 
and everything looks promising. We soon have the rod up 
and attach a cast with three small flies, prepared at the Lodge 
the night before. The north shore looks shallow and easily 
fishable, and here we make a start. Nothing happens. We 
fish right down this shore, and round the far end, but not 
only do we not rise a fish, we see no fish rise. Angus had said 
that he believed there were trout here, but no one else at the 
Lodge could confirm this, and we had asked all who might 
know. It is a keen disappointment after coming so far, 
but we can at least have lunch. Sitting warm in the heather, 
the loch sparkling beside us, and the sandwiches and thermos 
at hand, we are almost content. After lunch we walk all 
round the loch. There are many little sandy beaches between 
the rocks, and all these are smooth and unspotted. No 
human being, no creature apparently has crossed them for 
many months. The loch lies in a shallow cup, and we walk 
over beyond the far rim, and look down on another wonderful 
view. ‘Two great arms of the Firth of Clyde lie far below us. 
In the centre of the picture is a small yacht with a white sail, 
looking no bigger than one’s hand ; across the mouth of one 
arm a Clyde passenger steamer is cutting its way, leaving a 
black trail of smoke, while far away to the south-east, but 
clear and distinct in the sunlight, is a long series of gantries, 
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symptomatic of the less beautiful but more important life 
of the Clyde. We wander back through the heather to collect 
our bags and rod. As we near the little loch we stumble over 
what seems to be a piece of drift wood. We lift it up and 
behold it is part of the skeleton of a boat, and close beside 
lies the blade of an oar. Someone, at some time, with 
immense labour, must have transported a boat to this in- 
accessible place. Surely no one would have done so unless 
there were fish here. 

Hope revives. We hurry back to our “camp.” Here a 
big rock rises like a pulpit above the loch and by standing on 
it, with the wind astern, it is possible to cast a very long line. 
We start fishing from the pulpit, casting further and further 
out towards the middle. Suddenly there is a flash in the 
brown water and we are into a fish. He fights gamely, 
and, as we work him into the shore, we see how marvellously 
clear the water is, and how beautiful he looks with the sun 
shining through the water and lighting up his spots. He 
slips into the net, and we cast again, and now the spell is 
broken. The trout begin to rise freely with a recklessness 
that shows no knowledge of man. None rise near the shore, 
but fishing always from the pulpit, and casting far out into 
deep water, we have great sport. The sun begins to sink, 
and our shadows with the shadow of the pulpit stretch out 
across the dark water. Already the time that we had fixed 
for our return has passed, but there is now a devilish excite- 
ment about the fishing, and it is impossible to stop. We 
rise a fish at almost every cast. They are not big ones, 
weighing, perhaps, three to the pound, but they are splendid 
fighters, and quite lovely in their gorgeous colouring. 

Suddenly the sun drops behind the hill, the air strikes 
chill, we look at our watches and realise that we have a 
tremendous walk before us, and that we can never attempt 
it in the dark. We pack up rod, landing net and tackle, and 
turn for home. Somehow, after terrible toil, we gain the 
crest of the hill, and here we meet the sun again, and the 
derisive bark of the ravens. Below us all is bathed in deep 
shadow, but where we stand, and on the high peaks to the 
east, the sun still shines. We pause for a last look round at 
one of the most wonderful views we are ever likely to see, 
and then we strike downwards for home. It is 8.30 and dark 
when we reach the Lodge, dripping with sweat, our shoes and 
stockings caked with peat and bog water, and desperately 
weary. How far have we been, how high have we climbed ? 
It is difficult to estimate the number of miles, but the height 
is easy. The loch lies at 1,400 feet above sea level, and the 
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contour of the ridge which we had to cross is 2,000 feet. 
Now we understand why no one at the Lodge has ever seen 
the loch, and we appreciate, too, that we shall never see it 
again. It has been a perfect day, a day out of heaven ; all 
sunshine and silence, soft winds, great mountains and immense 
views. But the labour has been very great. As we crawl 
stiffly up the stairs to bed we realise that we are—neither of 
us—getting any younger ! 
BARRINGTON CONYNGHAM GREENE. 


DOCTORS AND QUACKS 


One day, many years ago, when I was in practice in further 
Cornwall, my housemaid came to me and asked if I could do 
anything for a crop of warts which disfigured her hands. 
Successively, I applied all the customary treatments known 
to orthodoxy — caustics, cauteries, and so on. The results 
were so unsatisfactory and the warts so disfiguring that I 
sent the girl to a skin surgeon at Plymouth, who, in turn, 
treated her ‘‘ according to art.” Still the blemishes per- 
sisted ; and I was not surprised when, a week or two later, 
the maid blushingly told me that she was proposing that 
evening to visit an old man in the neighbourhood reputed the 
possessor of potent charms. I gave her such god-speed as 
incredulity could muster. The next morning she showed me 
her hands, as smooth as my own, with never a trace of wart 
or discolouration. I realised then that there was a medical 
art not taught in the schools, and that, whatever the doctors 
might call it, it did not necessarily spell inefficiency. I have, 
since those days, encountered many an illustration of this 
truth, some of them at least as conclusive as the one that 
first led me to doubt. 

The ordinary patient has but one desire: that is, to get 
well. And he cares little whether his healing is brought about 
in a “correct” or in an “irregular” way. Nor is he con- 
vinced when his ailment, successfully treated by some alleged 
quack, is dismissed by the “ scientific’ physicians who had 
previously failed to relieve his symptoms as obviously neu- 
rotic. Although doctors have given to the word quack a 
special and unduly limited meaning, using it to signify one 
who professes to heal disease without having passed through 
the recognised schools and received the official imprimatur, 
its true implication is the assumption of knowledge, skill, or 
power not, in fact, possessed. It will at once be realised that 
quackery, in this real sense, is by no means confined to the 
heterodox and the unlicensed. A very slight familiarity with 
the history of the medical profession and of the doctrines and 
dogmas of its acknowledged leaders shows on what small 
foundation of knowledge, organised as science, or unorganised 
as personal experience, many, if not most, of these cathedral 
pronouncements have rested. The cynic has averred that 
every man is at heart a quack, postulating thereby the 
universality of a desire to tiptoe to a stature beyond one’s 
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own. Be this as it may, there is no escaping the fact that, 
throughout the ages, doctors, regular and irregular alike, 
have claimed, and have been generally assumed, to possess a 
far more profound knowledge of the workings of the human 
body in health and in disease than any of them has possessed. 

Medicine, nowadays, claims to be based on science ;_ but, 
in actual practice, science still plays but a very small part in 
the treatment of illness. Hence it is that the spread of 
education has done nothing to stamp out unlicensed practice. 
As a matter of fact, it is by no means solely among the 
ignorant and the uncultured that the successful osteopaths, 
mind-healers and other irregulars find their clients. The 
boasted advance of scientific curative medicine has, to the 
surprise of the doctors, failed to impress a very large number 
of the most thoughtful and intelligent men and women. It 
is not true, as has been occasionally argued, that the more 
scientific medicine becomes, the less acceptable it is to the 
ordinary lay mind. The ordinary man is adequately im- 
pressed by the progress and reality of arts truly based on 
science—mechanics, engineering, chemistry, and so on—no 
matter how many ancient notions have been thereby upset 
or how many old assumptions have had to be thrown over- 
board. And, in so far as science lies behind the medical art, 
the public has eagerly accepted it. One hears quite ordinary 
working people ask anxiously, “Has he been X-rayed ?” 
‘““Has his blood been tested?” “Has he had his sputum 
examined ?”’; but in mere ipse dixits, official or unofficial, 
most men have lost faith. 

In the absence of convincing scientific rationalism, the 
medical philosophy of the public is, soundly enough, a prag- 
matic one. Results must be shown if credulity is to be given 
in return. Naturally, such a philosophy, coupled with an 
ignorance of physiology and chemistry greater even than that 
of the doctors themselves, inevitably leads to many a false 
post hoc, propter hoc, conclusion. Fortunately, we recover 
from most of our illnesses with or without professional aid, and 
it is but natural that credit for the cure is often given to the 
last medicine taken or the last “‘ treatment ’’ applied. Doctors 
themselves are often deceived in this way; and so are dis- 
appointed when the drug or other form of therapy which 
acted so magically on Mr. A. proves impotent in the seem- 
ingly identical illness of Mrs. B. The crude empiricism which 
still determines the course of the greater part of medical 
treatment was amusingly described by Dr. Robert Hutchison 
in a lecture on what he calls “‘ the chronic abdomen.” Having 
given the case-history of a number of typical patients, he said : 
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“It will be observed that the road to chronic abdominalism 
is paved with operations. The usual sequence seems to be 
this: the patient begins by complaining of pain or dis- 
comfort in the right iliac fossa, for the relief of which the 
appendix is removed. For a few months she is better. (It is 
characteristic of the disease that almost any new treatment, 
and especially any operation, produces benefit for a time). 
Soon, however, her symptoms return. This is put down to 
‘adhesions,’ and another operation is performed to remedy 
these, with the same result as before. Warming to his work, 
the surgeon undertakes bolder and yet bolder proceedings ; 
a complete hysterectomy is probably carried out, or some 
short-circuiting device, or the colon is fixed, but still the 
patient is not cured of the pain. . . . Meanwhile, and between 
the more dramatic entries and exits of the surgeon, the 
physician has not been idle. The patient has been thoroughly 
‘investigated ’"—possibly, if she can afford it, at a ‘ team- 
work’ clinic; she has certainly been provided with an X- 
ray picture-book of her entire alimentary canal; her teeth 
have been extracted and her tonsils excised ; her excretions 
have been analysed by a bio-chemist, and her mind by a 
psycho-analyst. She has had several rest cures ; she has been 
given prolonged courses of vaccines, of intramuscular tonic 
injections, of intestinal antiseptics and of endocrines ; she has 
been fed on sour milk or minced beef or raw vegetables ; she 
has experienced various forms of massage, has been subjected 
to the latest kinds of electrical current, and has had her 
colon repeatedly washed out at Plombicres or Harrogate. 
In a word, she has run the whole gamut of modern thereapy, 
has submitted to every stunt and conformed to every fad— 
but is none the better.” 

This parable illustrates well the psychic aspect of physical 
or seeming-physical disease. It illustrates also, however, the 
readiness with which doctors, under economic or social pres- 
sure, initiate and carry out lines of treatment without any 
clear notion of probable results, or even of the real con- 
ditions they are purposing to remedy. The rules and formule 
of orthodoxy tend to establish themselves as routine practice, 
and the teaching of the text-books comes to be regarded as 
constituting “ correct” treatment, no matter how untypical 
may be the individual patient or the individual illness. 
Mere terms thus obtain a tyrannical mastery over the mind 
of the average conventional doctor, so that, when he has 
placed an ailment in one or other of the accepted pigeon-holes, 
he deludes himself into the belief that he has “‘ diagnosed ” 
the case ; and that nothing more is to be done than to apply 
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the “appropriate” treatment for that particular disease. 
Kant’s experience evidently coincided with that of many 
another patient. ‘‘ There are physicians who believe that 
they have done a great deal of good to their patients when 
they have given a scientific name to the disease from which 
they happen to suffer.” 

It is but comparatively lately that the mental attitude 
which characterises modern science has seriously invaded the 
realm of medicine. Now, the scientific spirit, though by 
its very limitations it has proved most potent on the practical 
plane, is essentially narrow and artificial. It works in 
blinkers, and separates events from their context. In the 
departments of physiology and chemistry the scientific 
method has yielded substantial results, invaluable additions to 
real knowledge; and, in so far as it has relied on these 
results, modern medicine has, in a very limited field, secured 
outstanding victories. The successes of modern surgery are 
successes of science, as much as of craftsmanship ; and of the 
triumphs of modern surgery it were impossible to speak 
hyperbolically. In sanitation and so-called preventive medi- 
cine, also, science can claim to have achieved many and great 
conquests. But in curative medicine, in the work of the 
physician and of the ordinary practitioner, few parallel 
victories can be recorded. And it is the problem of why this 
is so that is particularly interesting. It is alleged by some 
that it is only a matter of time, since no attempt to base the 
practice of medicine on the new physiology and the new 
chemistry was made until a very few years ago; and already 
a few notable successes have already been won. The treatment 
of myxcedema and of cretinism by thyroid extract is one ; 
that of diptheria by anti-toxin serum is another ; the employ- 
ment of insulin for the relief of diabetes, and of liver prepara- 
tions in cases of pernicious anemia are others; all made 
possible only by research in physiological laboratories 
conducted according to the scientific formula. But the 
diseases for which such “ scientific ’’ cures can be claimed are, 
on the most generous estimate, countable on the fingers ; and, 
although we may confidently prophesy that the list will, 
within a few years, be enlarged, it seems pretty sure that a 
much wider conception of human life will be needed as a 
basis if curative medicine is to recover its lost prestige. If 
medical knowledge and efficiency had, in truth, made such 
startling progress in the last fifty years as is often claimed, 
it were indeed curious that the irregulars, the unregistered 
practitioners, they whom the orthodox distinguish as quacks, 
should prosper so amazingly as they do to-day. 
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Nor is it only in their individual capacity that doctors are 
prone to make exaggerated claims of their powers and of 
their successes. The very great fall which has taken place 
in the national death-rate in the last half century is indeed a 
striking illustration of our growing victory over disease; 
and it is perhaps not to be wondered at that medical orators 
and medical writers repeatedly make reference thereto. But, 
explicitly or implicitly, they almost always give their hearers 
or readers to understand that this great victory has been won 
as the result of amazing developments in curative medicine. 
In fact, the physician of to-day is little more able to cure 
disease than were his predecessors five hundred years ago— 
little more than were his predecessors two thousand years ago. 
The fall in the death-rate is almost wholly due to improved 
economic conditions on the one hand, and to the progressive 
improvement of civic sanitation on the other. In bringing 
about sanitary reforms, individual doctors have played a very 
important part, but their work has been as much in the 
sphere of politics and of engineering as of medicine proper. 
Modern medicine can do little more to cure such common 
disorders as pneumonia, rheumatism, measles, and diseases 
of the central nervous system than might have been accom- 
plished by any shrewd doctor of the eighteenth century. The 
causes of the diminished virulence and the smaller incidence of 
many diseases once common are not obvious. Scarlet fever, 
for instance, once amongst the most deadly dangers of child- 
hood, is now—though as common as ever—usually a com- 
paratively mild disorder. Yet there is no “ treatment” 
for scarlet fever other than such general commonsense nursing 
as was afforded when the disease was at its most virulent. 
Even deliberate sanitary reforms cannot justly claim all the 
credit they sometimes get. The disappearance of the plague 
in England is one of the mysteries of epidemiology ; and even 
typhus, the mortality from which in England and Wales fell 
from 4,281 in 1869 to 530 in 1880, cannot with any confidence 
be said to have been overcome by sanitary measures ; for, 
as Dr. Brownlee, of the Medical Research Committee, has 
pointed out, “the disease disappeared in the West High- 
lands and from the West of Ireland at the same time as it 
died out in England.” The assumption that these and other 
diseases have been stamped out by greater medical knowledge 
and greater medical care has led to a good deal of miscon- 
ception and misdirected effort, as well as misdirected criticism, 
in relation to other diseases which still persist. The ill- 
informed rubbish that has been uttered concerning puerperal 
féver and maternal mortality illustrates this danger. Those 
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social reformers and medical pundits who talk so dogmatically 
about this problem and its solution rarely mention the fact 
that the maternal mortality in the slums of East London has 
always been about one-half that in the comparatively pros- 
perous “hygienic” and well-cared-for quarters such as 
Hampstead and Kensington. Evidently something more 
than skill, attention and cleanliness is involved. How much 
of the decline in the tuberculosis mortality are we to attribute 
to sanatorium treatment, to the institution of tuberculosis 
dispensaries, to increased medical knowledge ? How much to 
greater immunity due to natural selection, to improved 
economic position and consequent better nutrition? To 
what increase in medical knowledge, to what sanitary pre- 
caution, are we to attribute the disappearance of leprosy ? 
The bottle of medicine, which nine patients out of ten 
still expect and receive from their doctor every time they 
visit him, is as much a piece of quackery as were ever Perkins’ 
celebrated Tractors, or Graham’s Celestial Bed in the Adelphi. 
It is true that the doctors are, nowadays, constantly con- 
fessing their own lack of faith in most of the drugs in the 
pharmacopeeia. But acts speak louder than words; and the 
millions of gallons of white, dark brown and pink mixtures 
that were prescribed by the respectable medical profession 
during the year 1930, tell their own tale. If the doctors have 
lost faith in medicines, so much the more are they open to 
the charge of charlatanry. Can it be wondered at that the 
laity, thus led to associate medical skill almost entirely with 
drug therapy, should avidly read the plausible announcements 
of those vendors of proprietary mixtures whose composition 
is as carefully guarded as are the doctors’ simples by the 
dog-Latin in which they are cloaked. Is the honest outburst 
of the celebrated Majendie so entirely out of date? ‘“‘ Let us 
no longer wonder at the lamentable want of success which 
marks our practice, when there is scarcely a sound physio- 
logical principle among us. So gross is our ignorance of the 
real nature of disease that it would perhaps be better to do 
nothing, and resign the complaint into the hands of nature, 
than to act as we are frequently compelled to do, without 
knowing the why or the wherefore of our conduct. Science, 
indeed! Doctors are merely empirics when they are not 
charlatans. Gentlemen, you have done me the honour to 
come here to attend my lectures, and I must tell you frankly 
now, in the beginning, that I know nothing in the world about 
medicine, and I don’t know anybody who does know any- 
thing about it. O, you tell me the doctors cure people. I 
grant you people are cured, but how are they cured ? Gentle- 
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men, nature does a great deal; imagination a great deal; 
doctors—devilish little, when they don’t do any harm.” 
For nine-tenths of all diseases, beyond a few simple rules, 
such as Dr. Abernethy’s “‘ Keep the feet warm, keep the head 
cool, and keep the bowels open,” can any physician, in the 
year 1931, prescribe anything that makes one iota of differ- 
ence to the patient’s chance of recovery ? The refusal of the 
orthodox profession even to consider the claims of the physical 
manipulators in spite of Sir James Paget’s appeal to doctors 
‘to imitate what is good and avoid what is bad in the bone- 
setter’s practice,” and in spite of their obvious successes in 
cases where the best reputed surgeons and physicians had 
hopelessly failed, is but of a piece with numerous episodes in 
medical history. As was pointed out in an article in the 
semi-official British Medical Journal: “ Not to go so far 
back as Harvey, who was denounced by the leaders of the 
profession in his day as a circulator or quack, we need only 
recall how the open-air treatment of consumption was ridi- 
culed when the idea was first put forward by Bodington. 
Famous physicians refused to listen to Pasteur because he 
was not a medical man; Lister was scoffed at ; the laryngo- 
scope was sneered at as a ‘ physiological toy’; the early 
ovariotomists in this country were threatened by colleagues 
with the coroner’s court; electricity was looked upon with 
suspicion ; massage within one’s own memory was regarded 
as an unclean thing. Even now the vast field of physio- 
therapy is largely left to laymen for exploitation.” 

But it is, perhaps, the slowness of the medical profession 
to recognise, other than by the merest salutation, the obvious 
inter-relation between the mind and spirit and body of man— 
the ultimate inseparability of religion, psychology and 
physiology—that has done most to lower the intellectual 
credit of doctors in the minds of the cultivated and reflecting 
persons. As was said in an orthodox medical weekly two 
years ago: ‘“‘So long as conditions with which medicine 
has failed to cope are cured by spiritual agency, so long will 
recourse be had to them by sufferers. To say that the 
phenomena are hysterical, and that the cures are wrought by 
thaumaturgic display, is simply to confess the impotence of 
medicine and to cover up our ignorance by big sounding 
words.” 

It is sure that we do not know even approximately the 
limits of the interaction between thought and emotion and 
the states which we characterise as bodily health and disease. 
The discovery of the endocrine secretions, of the physiological 
consequences of their presence in the blood in even infinitesimal 
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quantities, and of the influence of emotional states on their 
production or liberation, is perhaps the most revolutionary 
novelty of the past century. The pallor of fear, the raised 
blood-pressure and increased muscular tension of anger, the 
organic changes that accompany prolonged anxiety, the 
blurred mind—and, in childhood, the stunted growth — 
consequent on hypothyroidism; these, and a dozen other 
startling inter-relations, make the crude materialistic physi- 
ology of the nineteenth century ridiculous. ‘* Philosophy 
without knowledge of the natural sciences is empty verbiage, 
and study of the natural sciences without philosophy is 
blind.” 

‘“* Physicians make a great error,” said Socrates, “ when 
in their treatment of bodily ills they separate the soul from 
the body.” 

There is no doubt that we have so extensively safeguarded 
ourselves from the inimical forces of our environment that 
large tracts of our sub-conscious mind, which were evolved 
protectively to react to these forces, are no longer adequately 
exercised or developed. We all have within us dormant 
psycho-physiological potentialities of which we only become 
aware when some startling experience stirs them into action. 

It is strange, seeing to how large an extent medical success 
throughout history has been dependent on purely psycho- 
logical factors, that both medicine and doctors are often so 
crudely materialistic. As William James said: “ Medical 
materialism finishes up Saint Paul by calling his vision on 
the road to Damascus a disquieting lesion of the occipital 
cortex, he being an epileptic. It snuffs out Saint Teresa as 
an hysteric, and Saint Francis of Assissi as an hereditary 
degenerate.” 

So long as orthodox medicine leaves outside its range 
whole groups of phenomena, contemptuously dismissing them 
as ‘“‘ neuroses,” “‘ imaginary ailments,” or irrelevant aberra- 
tions of human evolution, we may be sure that the omissions 
will be made good or exploited, from honest, fanatical, or 
commercial motives, by “ irregulars,” free from professional 
tradition and from sense of professional loyalty. This 
happened with the surgeons, who have, at long last, recognised 
the accomplishments of the more skilful bonesetters—accom- 
plishments which, to all but the doctors, had been obvious 
for centuries. To-day, the best orthopedic surgeons are more 
skilful than were any of the bonesetters of a generation ago ; 
but physico-therapy and manipulation still figure hardly at 
all in the course of training of the ordinary practitioner of 
medicine. Nor does the conventional education of the medical 
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student prepare him to deal wisely and thoughtfully with those 
psychic and philosophic disabilities with which threequarters 
of all the patients whom later he will be called upon to treat 
are struggling. With many of these cases, not one registered 
practitioner out of ten is as competent to deal as are many of 
those unlicensed outsiders whom the profession—not always 
without envy—characterises as quacks. A distinguished 
German doctor recently reminded his colleagues that “ the 
confidence in doctors, both among the educated and the 
uneducated, increases or diminishes in accordance with 
our successes and failures. We may therefore conclude that 
the success of quackery must largely be ascribed to our own 
shortcomings.” 

The great medical organisations have, since medicine and 
politics became mutually entangled, developed more and 
more the spirit of trade unionism; and have concerned 
themselves increasingly with things more relevant to the 
commercial and material welfare of their members than to 
medical science, medical philosophy and medical efficiency. 
If quackery in medicine is to be lessened, it must be through 
the acts and lives, the expressions and thoughts, of the 
doctors themselves. The old pomposity must be dropped, and 
a spirit of unaffected candour and honesty must suffuse their 
daily practice. So long as professional conduct is largely 
determined by financial considerations, quackery will thrive 
and increase. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the con- 
scientious doctor, whose prime concern is to promote the 
health and happiness of the individual patient before him, 
has not always a simple problem to tackle. If he is sym- 
pathetic and intelligent, he knows quite well how important 
a part is played by faith and hope in restoring the psycho- 
physiologic balance. Strict literal candour on his part may 
often weaken both these curative factors; and he may well 
be tempted to express a confidence in the therapeutic effect 
of the drug or other treatment he prescribes which, in fact, 
he does not feel. To share with the patient his own doubts 
and uncertainties is, not infrequently, to injure the prospects 
of the sick man who has appealed to him for help. Yet, by 
giving way to such humanitarian considerations, he may 
easily be beguiled on to the path of quackery and pretence. 
The dilemma is not easily to be resolved. 

Harry ROBERTS. 
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HUMPING HIS BLUEY 


* BEFORE I would be guilty of such conduct I would hump 
my bluey through the bush.” I once heard a well-known 
Australian statesman use these words in denouncing the 
actions of his opponents. 

On another occasion, I heard the newly-elected Mayor of 
a New South Wales town, in returning thanks, say, “I am 
just the same man as I was the day I carried my swag 
into the town.” 

The “ swag’ 


? ? 


or the “ bluey ” is, in Australia, the well- 


known symbol of the man who is on the look out for a job. 


You can meet the swagman on any road in Australia. He 
plods along with an enormous bundle on his back. This is 
the swag—sometimes called the bluey, because it is rolled 
up in a blue blanket. The experienced “ swaggie” knows 
how to sling his bundle so that he suffers the minimum of 
inconvenience from the weight. The swag is his bed, which 
he is always prepared to spread in a convenient spot. It 
contains also a variety of articles, according to the taste and 
fancy of the owner—to paraphrase Sam Weller. About 
Christmas time, 1929, the skeleton of a swagman was dis- 
covered in the Barcaldine district (Queensland). Amongst 
other things in the swag was a Bible. This differentiates 
the swagman from the English tramp. It would be very 
difficult to imagine an English tramp carrying a Bible about 
with him. But the swaggie is a respected and recognised 
member of Australian society, and you will meet some very 
refined members of society humping their bluey. It is not 
a criminal offence to “sleep out” in Australia; there is a 
Vagrancy Act, but carrying a swag is regarded as a lawful 
means of subsistence. 

The status enjoyed by the swaggie is illustrated by an 
incident which is reported on the best authority from Western 
Queensland quite recently. A swaggie turned up at the shed 
of a big station when the shearing was in full swing. The 
cook was busy, and he made a cup of coffee for the swaggie 
and gave him plenty of cold meat and bread. The swaggie 
protested to the shearers that he had not got his proper dues ; 
the shearers agreed that it was the recognised custom that a 
swaggie was entitled to a hot dinner, and they insisted that 
the cook get the sack. And the station-owner had to dismiss 
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the cook in order to avoid the risk of a strike amongst the 
shearers. 

The swaggie is an Australian—the native born. He is 
usually a man brought up in the bush. The born bushman 
is generally a gentleman, while the city-bred Australian of 
of the same class may be a man much of the same type as 
the lowgrade London “hooligan” or Glasgow “ keelie.” 
You will meet Englishmen and Scotsmen and Irishmen 
sometimes on tramp—but they are mere tramps. It is only 
the born Australian who can tramp from Melbourne to Cairns 
and turn up as clean and fresh as when he started. 

The distances which these men travel is incredible. I 
met one in Mackay in Northern Queensland in 1928 who 
had travelled from Adelaide; he came pretty nearly in a 
straight line; but even then the distance must have been 
about 1,200 miles. He was sure of a job at the cane-cutting 
as he had established “‘ preference’? and had therefore a 
freehold in the position. No doubt he often got a lift on a 
motor lorry to help him along, but he must have walked an 
immense distance after allowing for all deductions. This 
is one of the causes of men carrying their swag; they know 
where there is work to be had, and the railway fare is pro- 
hibitive. To travel at the very cheapest rate from Adelaide 
to Mackay would cost about £12 in railway fares. When a 
man is following a “seasonal” occupation his time is of 
no value to him, until the work starts, while he has every 
inducement to stick to his money. 

The conditions of rural labour in Australia have driven 
many men to hump their bluey. A generation ago a station- 
owner might employ a man as a “rouseabout” at 21s. a 
week and his “ tucker ’’—officially called “rations.” If a 
man was not worth 21s. the station-owner might offer him 15s. 
and the man might accept it. But the legal fixation of wages 
has altered the position, and Compensation and other Acts 
have induced the landholder to resolve to employ as little 
labour as possible. So he employs a man for a month or 
so in the busy time, and when things get slack there is nothing 
for the man to do but to put up his swag and to tramp from 
station to station in search of employment. Perhaps he 
soon falls in with an owner who has some fencing to do; the 
perimeter of a big holding may be over 100 miles, and the 
holder usually puts up the fence mile by mile as it suits him. 
If the station-owner has no work to give the swaggie he gives 
him rations—six or seven pounds of meat, a couple of loaves, 
a quarter of tea, and a pound of sugar. The swaggie is 
part of the Australian body politic and must be supported. 
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You will meet vagrants on the roads who are not swagmen 
and who are mere beggars. These men may be seen carrying 
suit-cases along the roads. Nobody can do that very long ; 
it is a far greater strain than the carrying of the swag in 
rucksack fashion. The man with the suitcase has usually 
some small wares which he makes a pretence of selling. The 
Australians in the back blocks are very hospitable, and 
anybody who calls at a homestead is likely to get as much 
to eat as he wants. 

I once met a deserter from the British navy on the road. 
He had taken French leave when the fleet paid a visit to 
Sydney. He had got as far up as the Dawson Valley in 
Central Queensland, and had worked at picking cotton ; 
he said that he did not make enough on piecework to pay 
the grocer, and so he had “hopped” it. He was trying 
to get along by “jumping the rattler ”’—getting a ride on 
the railway by boarding a train unobserved and dropping 
off when he saw a favourable opportunity. I met two 
Frenchmen in New South Wales whom I strongly suspected 
of being escapees from New Caledonia. I have met Indians 
on the road around the Queensland-New South Wales border 
—they do a good deal of farm work in some places. There 
is no limit to the specimens of humanity you can meet 
on the road in Australia. 

But let us return to our legitimate swagman. He is 
really looking for a job—that is the distinction between him 
and the ‘“sundowner.” The implication in the name was 
that the sundowner took care not to arrive at a station until 
the day’s work was done and the supper ready. Then he 
was off next morning. The swagman sleeps out except 
when wet weather compels him to seek shelter. He unrolls 
his blanket, takes out his rations, gathers a heap of small 
sticks and a pile of dry leaves of the blue gum tree, and sets 
a match to the pile. Then he fills his billy with water and 
puts it on the fire. The smell of blue gum leaves burning 
is one that will never be forgotten by anyone who has sat 
by a bush fire. It is little wonder that many men acquire 
a taste for this kind of life. 

When the billy boils, the swaggie makes his tea and cooks 
his meat. Sometimes he is able to use a snare and to catch 
a good meal—a bush turkey in Queensland, or a rabbit in 
the cooler latitudes. When it is dark he rolls himself up 
in his blanket and sleeps until dawn. Then he gets up and 
makes breakfast. 

His progress is not a very rapid one. He may have his 
swag up at 7 a.m. and may trudge along until about 11 a.m. 
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It is then beginning to get hot and the swag to get too heavy, 
-and he has found another suitable site to camp for the rest 
of the day. The typical swaggie has his bluey rolled only for 
about four hours a day. About ten miles a day is good 
going—but in time this will take him across the Continent. 

There are, of course, plenty of swaggies who are not very 
enthusiastic about work. It was the quest for work which 
first started them out on the road, but they have acquired 
such a taste for the road that many of them would not stay 
in any place more than a week or two. They will work con- 
tentedly for a few days, but the road then begins to call 
them. You will meet these men all over Australia. When 
the nights are frosty in Victoria and New South Wales, the 
swaggies are camping out under the mangoes, somewhere 
above the twentieth parallel. When the weather gets too 
hot they face southward, and they will spend a pleasant 
summer in the cool atmosphere of the Blue Mountains. 
When the nights begin to get chilly towards the end of March, 
the swaggie faces northward and and spends the delightful 
months of September and October by the banks of some 
tropical river infested by crocodiles. It is not advisable 
to go beyond Cairns nowadays; that part of Queensland is 
getting into the hands of Italians, and the British are beginning 
to feel that they are a vanishing race. Anyhow, there are 
not enough of the British element to make things comfortable 
for the Australian swagman. 

When on the road with his swag up, the experienced 
traveller always carries a water-bag. This is made of coarse 
canvass, and has a wooden tap at the bottom. It is filled 
with water and carried by a string over the left wrist. A 
gallon is as much as a pedestrian will carry without being 
overburdened. The evaporation through the pores keeps 
the water cool. There is an area of 900,000 square miles 
in Australia which has an annual rainfall of 20 inches or 
over. If the traveller keeps to the recognised routes, he 
will always come in the course of a day’s journey to a water- 
hole or a tank at which he can refill his bag. But men lose 
their way. When a man gets “ bushed,” he wanders further 
and further away from the track, and some drover with a 
mob of cattle passing after the next rains finds a bleached 
skeleton and a decayed swag in his path. The man who 
keeps to the well-watered country—and there is as much 
well watered country in Australia as equals ten times the area 
of Great Britain—never comes to grief; but there are 
adventurous spirits who attempt to get over a stretch of 
arid land to the verdure beyond. One swagman attempted 
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last winter to walk from the Northern Territory into Queens- 
land. A police patrol found him dead some weeks afterwards ;, 
he missed his way and his water soon gave out. 

But in spite of—perhaps because of—the danger, the life 
has an irresistible attraction for all who have been on the road. 
Henry Lawson, the swaggie laureate, when in a job in Sydney, 
which he took against his own inclinations, wrote: 

“I warp my life on pavement stones 
That drag me ever down 

To paltry self, to little things, 
By custom chained to town. 

I’ve lost the strength to strike alone, 
The heart to do and dare; 

When swag and will were still my own 
I'd tramp to God knows where.” 


This is the spirit of the men who pioneered Australia—the 
men who found a way across the Blue Mountains, the men who 
tramped into the unexplored wilderness to peg out claims 
and to take up selections. Lawson well expresses it in the 
The Rovers: 
“Through drought and desolation 
They won the way outback ; 
The commonplace and selfish 
Have followed in their track. 
They conquered lands for others, 
For others won the gold ; 


What room remains for rovers 
When all the lands are old ? ” 


JAMES A. MAGUIRE. 
Rockhampton, 1930. 


FORECAST AND FAILURE AT WIMBLEDON 


Tut Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Championships opened in an 
atmosphere of hope and even expectation. It looked as 
though the prolonged eclipse of English lawn tennis had 
passed away for we had at least produced players capable of 
holding their own against the best that foreign nations had 
developed, and it was not unreasonable to anticipate that 
instead of being mere spectators of the prowess of visitors in 
the concluding rounds, a due proportion of English players, 
of both sexes, would be participating, and winning. On the 
eve of Wimbledon they were clearly at the top of their form. 
Our Davis Cup team had scored a series of uninterrupted 
successes over such formidable opponents as South Africa 
and Japan, neither of whom were able to win a single match 
against Mr. Austin and Mr. Perry, while the latter, in con- 
junction with Mr. G. P. Hughes, had been equally victorious 
in the doubles. It is true that our men had not done too 
well in the French Hard Court Championships, but much was 
expected of them when playing on their native grass, and 
both Mr. Austin and Mr. Perry were “ seeded ”’ (7.¢., selected) 
as being among the best eight players competing in the 
Gentlemen’s Singles Championship at Wimbledon. The 
English ladies were in equally good shape, being at their 
zenith in the middle of June. Miss Betty Nuthall had 
greatly distinguished herself in the French Championships, 
winning both the Doubles (the Mixed with Dr. Spence, and the 
Ladies’ Doubles with Mrs. Fearnley Whittingstall), and 
reaching the Final of the Singles after decisively defeating 
players of the calibre of Miss Helen Jacobs (the second best 
player in the United States) and Frau Krahwinkel (number 
two in Germany). In the Final Miss Nuthall had an “ off 
day ’’—such as is almost unavoidable in a fortnight’s contest — 
and was rather easily beaten by Fraulein Aussem, whom she 
would have beaten on her previous form. The superiority of 
English women over the best foreigners was confirmed by a 
match against France at Eastbourne on June 17th and 18th, 
which we won by the overwhelming score of twelve matches 
to nil. These figures do not, needless to say, represent the 
relative skill of the two teams, as the French ladies were 
playing their first game on grass since last year, and conse- 
quently the problem they had to tackle was totally different 
to that to which they are accustomed. It was, however, 
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only natural that such an episode should tend to stimulate 
the optimism with which the acid test of Wimbledon was 
viewed throughout our lawn tennis world. Three of our 
ladies were ‘“‘ seeded” in the draw among the chosen eight, 
viz., Miss Nuthall, Miss Phyllis Mudford and Mrs. Fearnley 
Whittingstall (Miss Eileen Bennett), the remaining five of 
the elect being Fraulein Aussem, Miss Helen Jacobs, Madame 
Mathieu, Senorita Alvarez and Fraulein Krahwinkel. 

The first week of Wimbledon generally worked out accord- 
ing to plan, though there were, as always, some surprises, of 
which by far the most sensational was the defeat in the First 
Round of the French genius, M. Henri Cochet, by a capable 
and reliable Englishman, Mr. Nigel Sharpe, who played the 
game of his life on the Centre Court. He had, however, a 
powerful aid to victory in the shape of an attack of influenza, 
from the after-effects of which his opponent was clearly 
suffering so that he could not make one of those notable 
efforts by which in past years M. Cochet had constantly 
pulled matches out of the fire. He had, of course, been 
“seeded,” and his elimination was regarded as improving 
English prospects of winning the Championship. Thus it 
enabled Mr. G. P. Hughes to reach the last eight, after beating 
Dr. Gregory, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Castillo (the Argentine) 
and Mr. Sharpe. Would he get any further? Some good 
judges thought so, as he has done remarkably well abroad 
during the last year. The other Englishmen in the last eight 
were Mr. Perry, who had distinguished himself in a series of 
matches at the expense of players of the class of Mr. Aoki, 
M. Gentien and Herr von Cramm, the German, to none of 
whom had he conceded a single set. This looked like cham- 
pionship form ; then there was Mr. Austin, who had had an 
equally unthreatened passage into the last eight, beating, 
on the way, Mr. H. Satoh, M. Brugnon and Mr. I. G. Collins, 
and impressing everyone by playing the game as it should be 
played. 

Meanwhile our ladies had so far been equally successful, 
three of them reaching the last eight, viz., Miss Nuthall, Miss 
Round and last, but by no means least, Miss M. C. Scriven 
(the Junior Champion of 1929). Two of the elect had fallen 
by the way, viz., Miss Mudford, who had succumbed to the 
relentless Miss Ridley, and Mrs. Whittingstall, who had 
failed rather miserably against the Swiss champion, Made- 
moiselle Payot. Miss Nuthall had played exceedingly weil, 
with only one lapse, when she allowed a steady German, 
Fraulein Peitz to take a set off her; she easily beat Mrs. 
Harper (who ranks No. 1 in U.S.A. whenever Mrs. Wills- 
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Moody and Miss Jacobs are unranked), and looked like a 
potential champion. 

Miss Dorothy Round had also secured one of the coveted 
places, largely owing to her brilliant victory over Senorita 
Alvarez. But by far the best performance, or rather perform- 
ances, of English women were those of Miss Scriven, who 
was only making her second appearance at Wimbledon. She 
had daily provided a fresh surprise by the intelligence, skill 
and consistency that she brought to bear on one opponent 
after another, each of whom on form would have been backed 
to beat this calm and resolute young lady. Her first victim 
was Mademoiselle J. Sigart, the Belgian champion. She 
next disposed of Miss E. H. Harvey, a former Wightman Cup 
captain, then of Miss Mary Heeley, who had reached the 
Final of the Queen’s Club Invitation Tournament last April, 
as also that of the British Hard Court Championship. In 
the Fourth Round Miss Scriven actually beat Miss Ridley 
(the conqueror of Miss Mudford) in two sets. She had now 
reached the last eight without ever having been seen on the 
Centre Court or Court No. 1! 

The second week of Wimbledon therefore opened in 
promising fashion for English lawn tennis. With three men 
and three women in their respective last eight’s, the betting 
was on a strong English complexion in the Semi-Finals, and 
even in the Finals. It wasnot tobe. Something happened— 
we hardly know what, but our players met with a series of 
unexpected disasters. They either played much worse than 
hitherto, or their opponents much better. The result was, 
that of the six in the last eight, only one reached the last 
Four or Semi-Finals. Mr. Perry was the solitary English 
male to get there, while not a single woman succeeded. Mr. 
Hughes was disposed of by an active and aggressive American 
youth of 19, Mr. Sidney Wood, whom we all remember as a 
small boy in “ plus fours’ when he was only 15, playing a 
promising game against M. René Lacoste. Mr. Wood has 
now ‘‘ come on ”’ a lot, and is among the world’s best players. 
It was no disgrace for Mr. Hughes to be beaten by him, 
though some competent judges expected a different result. 
The real tragedy was the defeat of Mr. H. W. Austin by another 
American, Mr. Shields, a newcomer to Wimbledon, aged 20, 
whom Mr. Austin should have beaten, as he was playing 
superlatively well, and was 2 sets to 1, 5 games to 4 in the 
fourth set, and 40—30. This is not to belittle Mr. Shields, 
who by common consent is a great player, as he proved anew 
on this occasion, for he saved the match by a brilliant, if 
somewhat lucky, backhand passing shot, making the score 
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deuce. Mr. Austin had shot his bolt, and was completely 
“done,” being unable to offer further resistance either in 
that set or the next. The strain was too much for him, but 
those who were privileged to see this game will not soon 
forget his really beautiful play prior to the crisis. Meanwhile 
Mr. Perry was pitted against a third American, Mr. J. Van 
Ryn—a greater Doubles than Singles player—whom he 
eliminated in three sets, and thus found himself in the Semi- 
Final, where he met Mr. Wood, who beat him by three sets 
to one, neither of them being at their very best, Mr. Perry 
having an unusual number of lapses, probably as the result of 
too much play during the previous two months. 

The downfall of the three English ladies took place on 
the same day—their “ black day ’—two of the results being 
unforeseen. Miss Nuthall should have beaten Miss Helen 
Jacobs—whom she had easily beaten in France—on her 
present showing, but unfortunately, when they met on the 
Centre Court, Miss Nuthall never “ got going,” while Miss 
Jacobs was at her best—it was a poor match, though it indi- 
cated another championship for ‘“‘ another Helen,” as it was 
unthinkable that, having conquered Miss Nuthall, the winner 
should capitulate as she did in the semi-final to Fraulein 
Krahwinkel. Miss Round had failed to reproduce the 
wonderful game that had proved too much for the dashing 
Senorita, and yielded to the persistence of her German 
opponent, who was content to keep the ball in play and profit 
by the mistakes of a player “ off colour.” The only English 
lady to do herself justice in this Fifth Round was Miss Peggy 
Scriven, who was making her first appearance on the Centre 
Court against the foremost French player, Madame Mathieu. 
Miss Scriven seemed as cool as a cucumber, and proceeded 
to rattle off the first set, Madame Mathieu being apparently 
non-plussed by the cleverness and steadiness of her youthful 
and agile opponent. But she pulled herself together in the 
second set, which she won easily, and the match was regarded 
as virtually over. But it wasn’t. Miss Scriven started afresh 
in the third set and reached 4 games to 1. By a plucky and 
sustained effort involving an immense amount of exercise 
Madame Mathieu won four games, making her 5 to 4. Miss 
Scriven replied by making it “5 all,” and only lost on the 
post at 5 to 7. It was one of the most notable feats ever 
performed by a young girl at Wimbledon. Her form had all 
the charm of surprise, as since the Junior Championship in 
1929 Miss Scriven has played in few tournaments. That is 
perhaps one secret of her success, just as it goes far to explain 
the comparative failure of several of her contemporaries, 
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who are unhappy unless they are playing competitive lawn 
tennis. She, on the other hand, has devoted herself to 
mastering the science of the game, and cultivating stroke 
production under the auspices of an admirable coach, Maskell, 
to whom she has handsomely acknowledged her indebtedness. 
Tournaments are all very well, but enough of them is as good 
asa feast. Too much of them produces staleness and prevents 
players from overcoming their weaknesses. Another thing 
that injures young players is the extravagant booming of the 
Press, which prematurely turns those of promise into “‘ stars,” 
which frequently unsettles and almost always unnerves them, 
even when it does not actually turn their heads. It is to be 
hoped that Miss Scriven may escape the sensational advertise- 
ment of exuberant journalists, just as she has avoided the 
glut of tournaments. 

The net result of the encounters mentioned in these pages 
was that in the Men’s Singles Championship we had another 
all-American Final, between Mr. Shields and Mr. Wood, as 
had no doubt been anticipated from the outset by Americans, 
while the Ladies’ Singles Championship resolved itself into 
an all-German affair between Frauleins Aussem and Krah- 
winkel. Against such an issue it would probably have been 
possible to get the odds of 20 or 25 to 1. There had never 
yet been a German Finalist either at Old Wimbledon or New 
Wimbledon, and though such good judges as Mrs. Wills- 
Moody had “tipped”? Fraulein Aussem (or Miss Nuthall) 
as the probable winner, no one, not even in Berlin, Hamburg 
or Essen (her home town) had been heard to suggest that 
Fraulein Krahwinkel would be in at the finish. It cannot be 
said that she did not deserve her success, because en route 
she had overcome such fine players as Mrs. C. H. Jameson, 
Miss G. R. Storry, Miss Round, and, ultimately, after a 
marathon race, Miss Helen Jacobs, who, having beaten Miss 
Nuthall, was regarded by experts as an almost certain winner. 
Fraulein Krahwinkel evidently possesses the valuable asset 
of putting her opponents off their game or making them play 
it badly. But she cannot do this with her compatriot, 
Fraulein Aussem, who has always beaten her, and did so 
again at Wimbledon in a somewhat dreary Final, said to be 
much below the standard of its predecessors. The Men’s 
Final was even more unsatisfying, in that it never took place, 
as Mr. Shields injured himself in his Semi-Final against M. 
Borotra (who lost through being overtired or out of form), 
and was persuaded to scratch to Mr. Wood, so as not to run 
the risk of being hors de combat during the coming Davis Cup 
matches in Paris. It was the first time in the history of 
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Wimbledon that such an incident had occurred. Mr. Wood 
may deem himself lucky in thus securing the championship 
of 1931. 

The Singles having “‘ gone West ’—and East, we might 
hope to retrieve the situation in the Doubles, in which several 
first-rate English pairs were competing. But here again 
the foreigners were too good for us, at any rate in the Gentle- 
men’s Doubles, of which the Hinal was contested by France 
and the United States—M. Cochet and M. Brugnon versus 
Mr. G. M. Lott and Mr. J. Van Ryn—the latter winning a 
great game in the fifth set. Our best pairs had fallen by the 
way, though not without making a good fight, notably in the 
match between Dr. Gregory and Mr. I. G. Collins v. Mr. 
Shields and Mr. Wood, which went to the full five sets, and 
might easily have gone the other way. This year’s Davis 
Cup pair, Mr. Perry and Mr. Hughes, reached the Semi-Final, 
where they were put out, in three close sets, by the crack 
American combination of Mr. Lott and Mr. Van Ryn, the 
latter of whom won the Doubles Championship at Wimbledon 
in 1929 and 1930. 

There remained the other two Doubles—the Mixed and the 
Ladies—in which we were strongly represented and remained 
to the fore in the closing rounds, having three pairs in the 
Semi-Final of the Mixed and three in the Ladies’ Doubles. 
We had one bad stroke of luck, as Mr. Perry hurt himself 
when playing with Miss Heeley against the American pair, 
Mr. G. M. Lott and Mrs. L. A. Harper, whom the former 
looked like beating. Mr. Perry was, however, persuaded by 
the captain of our Davis Cup team (Mr. Roper Barrett) 
to retire in view of the strenuous matches ahead of him on 
the Continent. This opened the Final to Mr. Lott and Mrs. 
Harper, in which they defeated Mr. I. G. Collins and Miss 
Ridley (who had beaten Dr. Spence and Miss Nuthall, the 
pair most fancied for the event). 

Our solitary consolation was the Ladies’ Doubles, which 
looked like being lost when Miss Nuthall and Mrs. Whitting- 
stall were eliminated in the Semi-Final by a scratch Franco- 
Belgian combination, viz., Mlle. Metaxa and Mlle. Sigart, but 
happily Mrs. Shepherd Barron and Miss Mudford rose to the 
occasion and won the Final against France and Belgium. 
They were our ewe lambs. Even the consolation prize, that 
much coveted trophy, the All-England Plate, eluded us, as 
the Final lay between South Africa and Ireland, Mr. V. G. 
Kirby v. Mr. G. E. L. Rogers, the former winning by two sets 
to one. Were there a similar competition for ladies we must 
have won it. Why this attractive event is omitted from the 
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programme we cannot guess. It would provide many 
hundreds if not thousands of spectators, with something to 
see during those closing days when the Centre Court and 
Court 1 are so congested as to be unapproachable. 

It would be idle to deny that Wimbledon ended in dis- 
appointment so far as the English lawn tennis world was 
concerned. We thought we had turned the corner and that 
championships were at last coming our way, as indeed they 
seemed to be during the first week. Our players nowadays 
are clearly as good as their challengers, but for one reason 
or another they were inconsistent, generally reserving their 
best play for matches they must have won anyhow, and 
failing to do justice to themselves when it was most required. 
Mr. Austin and Mr. Perry are good enough to beat anybody, 
and neither had any right to lose the decisive matches as 
they did. They were, however, up against formidable 
propositions in Mr. Shields and Mr. Wood, who are demon- 
strably great match players, as well as fine stroke producers. 
The same excuse cannot be made for our ladies, who, in the 
absence of Mrs. Wills-Moody, should have made sure of captur- 
ing the Singles Championship, as none of the foreigners were 
better than they, and one or other of them might have been 
expected to play consistently. Miss Scriven was alone in 
doing this, and why she has not been included among the 
uncertain quantities of our Wightman Cup team is an enigma 
that cannot be solved by 
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Writine of the theatre in a day when dramatic criticism has 
almost everywhere degenerated into theatrical gossip of the 
“lunching yesterday-at-the-Savoy-I-saw ” type, or at best 
into the brief résumé of the play story and a few sentences 
about the performances of star actors, I am tempted to head 
any article with a statement of creed. I believe in the English 
theatre; in its power to reveal humanity at moments of 
greatest significance ; in its capacity to quicken our conscious- 
ness of truth and beauty ; in its traditional service to world 
literature ; in its pride of place as the most truly democratic 
of the arts. I believe that in the synthesis of this art the 
arts of literature, or acting, of architecture and painting, 
music, dance, and lighting can come together in an assault 
upon the senses, the mind, and, if the term is not entirely 
démodé, the human spirit. All of which is to say that I take 
the theatre seriously. 

The cinema also I insist upon treating respectfully as an 
art. Its enormous social influence alone would necessitate 
that intelligent people should be asking what effect this is 
having upon its weekly millions of patrons ; and no critic can 
neglect the interaction of these arts and the social life of our 
time. But apart from this, the actual esthetics of this 
youngest of the arts, with its marvellous powers over time and 
space, open up possibilities for expression as great as any art- 
form known to mankind. 

In some such faith I turn to the theatre and cinema as we 
have it in London to-day. More than forty legitimate 
theatres and hundreds of cinema houses are catering for us. 
Millions of people every week patronise these. An enormous 
industry has built itself up around them and vast sums of 
money are spent upon single productions. The result is 
appallingly sterile. Almost everywhere the theatre and the 
cinema are regarded as the merest ephemera of amusement. 
To use the term “art” is to court the cynic smile and the 


charge of highbrowism. To speak of beauty or truth or pur- 
pose is to invite mockery. Scarcely anybody believes in the 
theatre in any fundamental way, and those who do believe 
bow impotently before the reality of the West-End business 
in amusement which has usurped its place. 

This is not the wail of the pessimist, but the challenge of a 
crusader. The conviction that there is something rotten in 
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the state of the theatre to-day is not a reason for abandoning 
it to the canker so much as a call to those of us who as artists, 
as critics or as patrons believe that it must be saved. As one 
looks back over its history there have again and again been 
these periods of weakness, and each has evoked a campaign 
of reconstruction. William Archer’s life and work, as recorded 
by his brother in the book recently published, tells the won- 
derful story of one of those campaigns ; and even those of us 
whose memory of the theatre carries us back only little more 
than a score of years will remember times of defeat and 
difficulty despite the success, broadly speaking, of that whole 
campaign for truth in the theatre which Archer and his 
faithful henchman Shaw inaugurated in the nineties. 

Not the least interesting phenomenon of that struggle 
was that although the name engraved on the standard was 
that of Ibsen, the result was a triumph for a pronouncedly 
English school of drama. Hauptmann and Wedekind in 
Germany, Tolstoi, Gorky and Tchechov in Russia, Brieux in 
France and Bjérnsen in Scandinavia established themselves 
upon the territory which Ibsen had conquered ; but no section 
of the European theatre showed such capacity as our English 
realistic and social dramatists: Shaw, Galsworthy, Granville 
Barker, Masefield, St. John Hankin, Stanley Houghton, 
Allan Monkhouse, and a crowd of earnest dramatists who were 
encouraged into expression by the magnificent work of Miss 
Horniman at Manchester. The tale of the so-called Repertory 
dramatists is one of triumphant progress for the English 
theatre and English dramatic literature. Later, in reaction 
from the too pronounced realism of this search for truth, the 
pendulum swung away towards a search for beauty ; the poets 
and the Irish dramatists came into their kingdom, and Synge, 
Yeats, and Lennox Robinson, Masefield and Drinkwater 
contributed notably to the literary drama. Meantime an 
occasional manager with ideas would follow the lead which 
Nigel Playfair had set at his Hammersmith Theatre and 
produce some of the gay things from earlier centuries. 

I make this historical résumé to reassure myself as I look 
at the theatre as we have known it this summer in London, 
and to re-establish the standard of dramatic literature and 
production of which we are capable. Is it asking too much 
to suggest that at a time when London is crowded with visitors 
from abroad and with our own people from their country 
places, we should be showing at least something of value from 
English pens in our theatre ? In art one must perforce be an 
internationalist and welcome beauty without asking to see its 
passport ; but alongside this there is a right-minded national- 
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ism which recognises that our own dramatists should be 
making their contributions through the English theatre and 
that something is wrong when we have not that contribution. 
This season has been singularly poor in native work. Where 
are our dramatists? Are they being given opportunities ? 
Or are they and our theatre really in the doldrums, where, 
according to my dictionary, ‘‘calms and baffling winds 
prevail ? ” 

The case of opera invites attention first for a double reason. 
One is that by far the finest thing we have had in the London 
theatre this summer has been the season of Russian Opera 
brought over from Paris to the Lyceum Theatre. The other 
is that this problem of the possibility or impossibility of 
starting up a national opera has become classic in its insolu- 
bility. The rights of that particular case I am not qualified 
to decide. I confess that it amazes me that for two months 
in London we can crowd theatres as large as Covent Garden, 
where the yearly opera season has had a triumphant time, and 
the Lyceum Theatre, where this French-Russian company 
have shared or even surpassed that triumph, yet assert that we 
are not an opera-loving people and cannot support a per- 
manent company. It becomes the more surprising in that 
so much of the success of the Russian visit was a personal one 
for Sir Thomas Beecham. The evening when he conducted 
Prince Igor with Chaliapine singing was one of those occasions 
of thrill which one too rarely gets in the theatre. And the 
laurels were for the conductor and the chorus and that 
splendid corps de ballet who swept through the Polovtsian 
dances in a whirlwind of movement. Compared to this 
Chaliapine counted for little despite the magnificence of 
that singing-acting voice and personality which the passage 
of the years seems to leave unaffected. Indeed, one of the 
things which the Russian Company has taught us is the 
importance of the chorus work in opera and the ballet. We 
have grown to depend too much upon the outstanding efforts 
of the stars—a costly proceeding which has rendered opera 
production financially impossible. These Russians, although 
they have made much of Chaliapine, have paid the maximum 
attention to the chorus work and the result has carried them 
through. 

Their other hand of power has been that of production. 
Grand opera suffers more than any other phase of the art of the 
theatre from old-fashioned methods of production. Wagner 
in his own day swept away much venerable cobwebry, and 
now, by that paradox which stalks behind every revolutionary 
his reforms have become hide-bound traditions. The pro- 
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tracted case of Wagner contra Wagner is the tragedy of Covent 
Garden. The Russians, on the other hand, have a splendid 
mastery of modern stagecraft. The world triumph of the 
Diaghileff Ballet has taught them the value of employing 
great artist-designers for their settings and costumes, and of 
bringing every phase of the work into a synthesis of sound, 
movement, colour and form and light. It was this unity in 
the work which brought London to their feet this year as it 
has already established them in Paris. The Russian opera 
has been a revelation, introducing us not only to the works of 
their little-known composers, but to methods of producing 
opera which have created new standards. It promises to 
become a recurring joy such as the ballet once was in its great 
days. 

Again somewhat off the main track of the theatre, and 
again the contribution of foreign artists, we would notice the 
visits of three women of genius whose work gives them high 
place. One is the Spanish dancer, Argentina, whose appear- 
ance under the egis of Mr. Cochran added another item to 
London’s debt to his showmanship. Five appearances were 
not enough of this interesting dancer’s highly national work, 
but they gave lovers of the dance here a new experience. Our 
other visitors were Ruth Draper and Otis Skinner, who does 
very much the same type of diseuse work. The sincerity of 
the performance of either of these women, and the economy 
of means with which they hypnotise their audiences, are the 
mark of fine artists, and they deserve the success which London 
accords. Miss Draper has already become an institution ; 
Miss Otis Skinner promises to become one. That is the only 
way with us, for the English are born lovers of institutions, 
and show themselves somewhat timid of innovations. 

If we welcome such foreign contributions to the London 
theatre for the sake of their intrinsic artistry we must beware 
of the attitude which considers foreign and good to be synony- 
mous. In the ordinary theatre at the moment there is a 
strange tendency to turn again to the Central European stage 
for supplies. It arises, it would appear, from the phenomenal 
success of Erik Charell’s The White Horse Inn which with a 
great fanfare of publicity trumpets established itself and its 
theatrical creed at the Coliseum. Personally I was left 
unconvinced and unconverted and decided that a revolving 
stage does not necessarily betoken a revolution in stage- 
craft. Granted there was a slickness about the production, 
but everything that was being done there was already hap- 
pening on the stages of the Adelphi and the Savoy in Evergreen 
and Wonder Bar, and the éclat of this Erik Charell show 
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seemed to be to me much ado about very little originality. 
However, its reception by the critics and the public has set up 
a strange vogue for stage mechanics and sent impresarios the 
world over to Herr Charell’s gate pleading with him to do 
it again. Sir Oswald Stoll is to endeavour to repeat the 
success at the Alhambra with another sensation of the Central 
European theatre, Waltzes from Vienna, whilst one of the 
most recently built of London theatres has been re-equipped 
with no less than three revolving stages. Which may be 
progress, but so was the movement of the Gadarene swine. 
I am always a trifle suspicious of this ‘“‘ Do-it-again-Daddy- 
ism ”’ in the theatre and I do not believe that salvation lies 
in mechanics nor in Vienna and Prague and Berlin. If 
the English theatre is to be saved it will find its salvation 
much nearer home, in a return to the fundamental things of 
humanity and sincerity which have always been the bases 
of drama. 

How little of this we have had in the theatre recently ! 
The nearest approach, for all its faults of construction and 
its sentimentality is Autumn Crocus, which at least so far as 
its central situation is concerned is a drama of real people 
understandingly observed and presented. It has beauty and 
romance and the quiet tragedy of simple lives; and even 
though it is padded with a number of not very credible and 
not very necessary characters whose presence tends to dissi- 
pate the dynamic interest, it remains a worth-while piece of 
drama which has brought a new writer to the London theatre. 

There are those who will make this same claim of human- 
kind and human kindliness for the dramatisation of J. B. 
Priestley’s The Good Companions. For me the little worm 
of improbability gnawed at the heart of this full-blown 
Yorkshire rose. I should like to have the type of unsophisti- 
cated mind which believes that musically-minded school- 
masters can dictate sentimental terms to song publishers and 
impresarios, that concert party leading ladies with hearts of 
gold can so easily achieve stellar importance among the lights 
of Shaftesbury Avenue, that wealthy young women in Baby 
Austins do act as deus ex machine to stranded theatrical 
companies, and that hard-headed Yorkshiremen walk out of 
their jobs and homes at the least provocation to add to the 
good companionship of the broad highway. Alas, I confess 
to being one of the rare folk whom Mr. Priestley’s rose- 
coloured spectacles did not suit. Which left me free to exam- 
ine it with critical eyes, and to see it as somewhat amorphous 
drama, wasting such fine actors as John Geilgud or Edward 
Chapman, and presenting an entirely romantic and senti- 
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mental view of life. All of which is not to deny that the play 
with its sixteen jolly scenes, its crowds, its good-fellowship, its 
platitudes, its songs and sights and Yorkshire humour will 
please thousands, as the book did. Now that to its legitimate 
attractions has been added that dubious one of a chance for 
members of the audience themselves to strut the boards as 
part of the crowd in the Ribsden Market scene, its appeal 
should be phenomenal. 

One other play which has found favour with London play- 
goers, and which because of its authorship demands con- 
sideration in any review of the contemporary theatre is John 
van Druten’s London Wall. Mr. van Druten is, at the 
moment, a kind of white hope of our theatre. This piece and 
his earlier play, After All, are playing to enthusiastic houses. 
Unquestionably Mr. van Druten has that rare gift of dramatic 
dialogue which enables him to reveal human character and 
the main springs of human motive by speech ; and that is half 
the dramatist’s battle. Also he has an uncanny knowledge of 
the adolescent mind ; and the unfolding adolescent mind is a 
subject of perennial interest to that vast majority who 
remember its emotions in the tranquility of middle age and 
the comfort of the dress circle. And he has an eye for dramatic 
situation and a real sense of the theatre. Most of the trumps, 
therefore, are pleasantly in Mr. van Druten’s hand. 

If I quarrel with him it is upon points of fact which, not 
being granted, have a way of removing the foundation from 
his plays. Even the famous Young Woodley demanded of 
our strained credulity that that schoolmaster’s wife should 
ever have loved and married that schoolmaster. It demanded 
other hypothesis concerning public schools, but as these may 
be assumed to vary we will grant to the particular what might 
reasonably be denied to the general. In London Wall we are 
asked to accept a great deal. Iam not personally acquainted 
with the life in a city solicitor’s office, but I have ashrewd 
suspicion that (a) any solicitor would early get rid of this sex- 
conscious, inefficient staff whose only apparent links with his 
business consisted in purloining and reading the spicy letters 
of a divorce case, or (6) he would long since have gone out of 
practice. The trouble is that we are asked to accept this 
picture as life, when every third word shocks us into awareness 
that it is not life. The office bounder and would-be seducer of 
eighteen-year-old innocence is excellently observed, perhaps 
because this type of Don Juan is a common product of many 
walks of life. Eighteen-year-old herself is conjured by John 
van Druten’s genius for adolescents ; and her faithful young 
adorer from the office below who borrows the Law List with 
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such regularity is also well-drawn (save that the term “ Miss ” 
as a form of address belongs rather to van-boys than to the 
youth of shipping offices). The senior typist, whose jilting 
by telephone lifts the play for a few moments into real tragedy, 
is the one character whose handling by the author and inter- 
pretation by Marie Ney carries absolute conviction. The rest 
go badly to pieces, and the wandering mind and body of the 
old lady whose erratic will-making and convenient death 
solves the economic problems of the youthful couple is, 
dramatically considered, a clumsy device. 

I admire Mr. van Druten because he has had the temerity 
to believe that we shall be interested in the lives and loves of a 
group of people who have some visible means of subsistence, 
whereas most people of the stage live in a kind of economic 
vacuum. I admire him because he sees the possibilities of 
romance, tragedy, comedy and poetry in those everyday lives. 
To this extent he truly is our white hope. But his details are 
often at fault, and his construction creaking. 

After Mr. van Druten where shall we look for new life in 
the English theatre? St. John Ervine’s The Ship, a sound 
play of the repertory type, is being played by the recently- 
formed People’s Theatre. It is a much finer play than that 
author’s successful The First Mrs. Fraser, although it has 
waited many years to find a place in the West End. A new 
work by Mr. Frank Vosper centred round a part for Marie 
Tempest can hardly be taken seriously, although that brilliant 
lady will probably carry it along for some time on her able 
shoulders. And with that the tale is told. Shaw, Gals- 
worthy and all the front rank men are silent. Noel Coward, 
the enfant terrible of our drama, has published his bitter 
Post Mortem, but it is unlikely to find a producer: it fits in 
neither with our picture of Noel Coward nor that of ourselves. 
And the rest is silence. 

A play which gave me a gleam of real hope for the 
English dramatist I have just seen at the Embassy Theatre 
at Swiss Cottage. This is Strange Orchestra by Rodney 
Ackland ; and I am the more hopeful because the author is a 
native dramatist (still, I believe, in his early twenties) and 
the work is definitely good. Comparisons with Tchechov are 
inevitable ; but Tchechov in Chelsea among a crowd of young 
Bohemians who think, talk and act as post-war young men 
and women do think, talk and act is a worth-while idea. 
The play determinedly discusses the problems of happiness 
and illusion and futility ; it postulates a philosophic conclusion 
that the way of life lies in the direction of facing reality and 
standing upon one’s own feet. Drama is at moments 
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jeopardised by so many ideas falling over each other; but 
the sense of characterisation, of dialogue and of situation 
carries it splendidly through. Moreover it has terrific vitality 
and an unflagging sense of humour to coat the pill of its 
bitter truthfulness. Here an English dramatist has done his 
part : what of the theatre managers ? 

Nor is there any productions of the classics of our drama 
to compensate. Last year we had some notable Shakes. 
pearean productions. This year, other than the magnificent 
work which Miss Lilian Baylis gave us at the Old Vic. and at 
Sadler’s Wells, we have had none, albeit before this appears 
Measure for Measure will be produced with a fine cast at the 
Fortune by Mr. Robert Atkins. Sir Nigel Playfair gave us 
a revival of The Duenna at Hammersmith, which was the 
sole representation of the other great periods of our drama. 
The Hammersmith house is again serving the art of the 
theatre with a season of light opera following one of ballet 
which brought us Karsavina again, Woizikowski and the 
Marie Rembert dancers. There seems a hope that from 
this quarter and from the efforts of the Camargo Society, who 
are working for ballet after the manner that the Stage Society 
worked for drama, we may yet establish something permanent 
in this art to grace our theatre. 

If one adds to this record of our present discontents a 
postscript upon the state of the cinema, the story is almost the 
same. The honours go to foreign films—chiefly, at the 
moment, to the French, who have rallied magnificently under 
that producer of genius, Réné Clair. After that the Russian 
films, despite the handicap of an almost puerile propaganda, 
score by the sheer beauty of their photography and the 
simplicity and reality of their themes. To see such a film as 
Earth is to carry away vivid impressions of the beauty of 
wind over corn, of clouds moving across the sky, of peasants’ 
faces and hands. The Academy Cinema in Oxford Street, 
which has courageously instituted a season of fine films, has 
been showing some of the best of this Russian and French 
work. 

Perhaps its chief value lies in the fact that it is making 
cinema-goers aware of the existence of an intellectual cinema 
which has come into existence alongside the Americanised 
commercial stuff. Happily there is a reaction against the 
super-film, and a reaction against twaddle-Talkie. Both 
have nearly died of a plethora, and meantime the film which 
depends upon something more fundamental has found foot- 
hold. The success of Réné Clair’s Le Million, with its sim- 
plicity and its use of ordinary people and ordinary sights and 
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sounds moulded into significant shape and telling an excellent 
and amusing story, has been a triumph for sanity. The same 
artist’s Sous les Toits des Paris has had a like reception and 
served a like purpose. 

The English film industry might take heart and wisdom 
from these. We cannot hope to compete with Hollywood 
(even if we wished to) in size or in star salaries. We can 
cultivate films which reveal character and depend for their 
appeal upon truly artistic qualities. Personally, I believe 
that the hope of the cinema lies in turning our backs deter- 
minedly upon Hollywood standards. There is an enormously 
growing public for good work ; and if the English producers 
will cater for that public, if English film critics will help to 
cultivate and create that public, if English authors will write 
for it, there is a safe future for English work. There may not 
be the inflated money in it which is the golden lure of the 
American film world, but equally there will not be the enor- 
mous risks and waste. I firmly believe that our future lies 
in establishing ourselves among the aristocrats of the film, and 
in intensive cultivation of a profoundly English type of work. 

In cinema and in theatre, therefore, there seems a like 
need for a national stocktaking. Whatever department of 
activity eschews nationalism the arts have need of it, for each 
people have some inherent characteristics which demand 
expression and their finest work seems always to arise from 
such expression. ‘‘ Whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold as *twere the mirror up to nature ; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure.” It is an old 
axiom from one who knew something of the theatre, and it 
remains potent. When we learn it anew and have the courage 
to act upon it the English theatre will enter again into its 
kingdom. 

Horace SHIpP. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


TAXATION OF FEU-DUTIES. 


GREAT anxiety is felt in Scotland as to the effect of the pro- 
vision in the Finance Bill, which puts a special tax upon feu- 
duties. Section 35 of the Bill, which deals with the application 
of the new land value tax to Scotland, allows the feuar to 
recover from the superior a sum equal to one-twelfth of the 
feu-duty or the whole amount of the tax, whichever is the less. 
The result is to pass on part of the burden of the tax from the 
feuar, the virtual owner of the land, to the superior whose 
interest is restricted to a perpetual rent payable by the feuar 
and secured on the land. This proposal was attacked by the 
Scottish members both in committee and on third reading, 
but the Lord Advocate refused to give way. A disquieting 
feature of the debate was his failure to defend the proposal on 
broad grounds of general policy or even expediency. Instead 
he preferred to confuse himself and bewilder his listeners in a 
labyrinth of casuistry. The plain man is singularly unin- 
terested in delicate and forensic distinctions between feu-duties 
and rent-charges. But he feels strongly that, whatever the 
relation between superior and vassal may have been in the 
age of feudalism, in the twentieth century a perpetual rent- 
charge is very like a feu-duty and that it is, consequently, 
unfair to refuse in one case an exemption granted in the other. 
The section appears to proceed on the assumption that the 
superior, whose interest in the land is limited to the feu-duty 
with, of course, the right to resume possession in default of 
payment, should be assimilated to the English lessor, who, on 
expiry of the lease, resumes possession both of the land and 
of the buildings upon it, though he incurs no liability to com- 
pensate the tenant. The analogy suggested is fantastic, and 
the effect produced most unfair. The truth is that the 
English and Scottish systems of land tenure are quite different. 
If the Lord Advocate intended, with the sanction of the 
Government, to attack the Scottish system of feuing, he ought 
to have done so in a separate Bill, drafted with that object. 
Actually it is not improbable that the draftsman who 
framed the section applying the provisions of the Bill to Scot- 
land misconstrued the English terms employed. Not only 
is the proposal unjust in principle, but there is also the practical 
objection that feu-duties are often held by trustees, and conse- 
quently, where they are so held, the effect of the section is to 
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reduce by one-twelfth the whole capital value of the invest- 
ment. The Trusts (Scotland) Act of 1884 singled out both feu- 
duties and ground-annuals as types of security in which trustees 
were to be allowed to invest trust funds, and their character 
as a trustee stock was confirmed in the consolidating Act passed 
in 1921. This appears to be a good reason why feu-duties 
should not be subjected to special additional taxation, from 
which other forms of investment sanctioned by the Trusts 
Act are exempt. 


THE Roya. VISIT. 


The King and Queen arrived in Edinburgh on Saturday, 
July 4th, and left on Monday, the 13th. The time was short 
and the weather, unhappily, broken by thunderstorms and 
heavy rain; but during the limited time at their disposal 
Their Majesties carried out a heavy programme of engagements 
both public and private. Scotland has a history and traditions 
of its own: in the framework of the Empire it holds its own 
place: and a Royal visit to the ancient Palace of Holyrood 
has therefore a symbolic as well as a personal significance. 
The chief events during the visit were the Drawing-room on 
the 8th and the Garden Party the following day. The former 
was the highest social occasion of the year in Scotland. Outside, 
in the courtyard, the long line of cars moved slowly forward 
in a deluge of rain, but the interior of the Palace presented a 
scene of brilliant colour. Their Majesties were accompanied 
in the Throne Room by the Duke and Duchess of York : and 
in attendance were the various Officers of State, together with 
representatives of the Navy, Army and Air Force, all in 
uniform. The Royal Company of Archers, the King’s Body- 
guard for Scotland, were on duty in the State rooms under 
the command of their acting Captain-General, Lord Elphin- 
stone. The Archers wore their green uniform and a bonnet 
with eagle feathers, and each man carried a bow and 
three arrows in his belt. It is suspected, however, that 
while in dress and equipment they are in the Robin Hood 
tradition, their services would be more in resquest in Sherwood 
Forest for inditing feu charters than for transfixing deer. 
The Garden Party enjoyed more fortunate weather than the 
Drawing-room : blue skies and bright sunshine watched over 
the gay scene staged in the gardens of Holyrood under the 
bare and ruined arches of the Abbey Church, and an immense 
concourse of loyal subjects surveyed the scene from the 
neighbouring vantage point of the Salisbury Crags, until 
once again black cloud and sudden deluge eclipsed the pro- 
ceedings. On the Friday Their Majesties visited Glasgow 
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and Clydeside, when the Queen named the new King George 
the Fifth Dock at Shieldhall, and the King paid a well-earned 
tribute to the Clyde Navigation Trustees for their “ courage 
and enterprise ” in planning and opening a new dock at a time 
of such great industrial depression. In the old days of the 
Venetian Republic the mystical marriage of the Doge with the 
Adriatic was consummated by the throwing of a ring into the 
waters of the Lagoon. But on Friday the christening cere- 
mony was performed by the Queen carrying to the edge of the 
dock a George IIT wine-jug containing wine, which she poured 
into the water. Their Majesties took the opportunity of 
attending the races at Musselburgh and of going to the theatre, 
where Sir James Barrie’s play ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton ”’ was 
performed by the players of the Masque Theatre Company. 
More than a hundred years have elapsed since the last com- 
mand performance in Edinburgh : it took place in 1822, when 
King George IV attended a performance of “ Rob Roy.” 
The Royal visit ended, at least officially, on Sunday, when 
for the second time Their Majesties attended Ditine Service 
in their cathedral of St. Giles. This is a small church built 
in a severe Gothic style, with heavy, unfluted pillars supporting 
a finely-groined roof. But the red and purple robes worn by 
the judges and the civic dignitaries and the warm colour of 
the stone-work relieved the austerity of the scene, which 
symbolised both the Union of Church and State and the homage 
paid to His Majesty as King of Scots. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Graham, the Moderator of the Church, who 
took for text the passage from Matthew xviii, 2, where the 
Founder of our Religion spoke of children. The most famous 
of Greek plays opens in the market place of Thebes, where 
the people are assembled with suppliant wreaths on their 
heads, and Oedipus the King questions the High Priest about 
the terrible pestilence which has stricken the land. But in 
St. Giles, by an inverted and far happier order, the Moderator 
spoke in the presence of the Sovereign, and, moved by a fine 
instinct, directed the attention of his hearers to the children, 
born and to be born, of the realm. The voice was weak, 
with a tendency to break, and even with the assistance of the 
microphone barely filled the church : but subject and treatment 
were not unworthy of the occasion. 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK IN SCOTLAND. 

The opening of the new dock, to which we have referred, 
draws attention to a less sombre aspect of the industrial 
situation in Scotland than that usually emphasised. The 
very fact that a body like the Clyde Navigation. Trustees 
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thought it worth while to plan and execute a work of such 
magnitude at a time when trade is so bad must give immense 
encouragement both to the shipping industry and to the other 
heavy industries upon which Glasgow and Central Scotland 
so largely depend. In spite of the drift of industries to the 
South, Clydeside still possesses peculiar advantages—skilled 
labour of the best quality is plentiful, the great coal and iron 
fields are situated close at hand, communication and transport 
both by land and water are easy and accessible, and there 
are still many desirable sites for new works adjacent to the 
river and within easy reach of railway connections. When the 
long-hoped-for improvement in trade arrives, Clydeside will 
be in a position to make the best use of it. As for the new 
dock, the conception dates back before the War, when Parlia- 
mentary sanction was obtained. After the War a good deal of 
preliminary work had to be carried out: this included the 
diversion of the public highway between Glasgow and Renfrew 
over a length of one and three-quarter miles. The actual 
construction work was not begun until 1924. The dock, which 
leaves the river at a convenient angle for the passage of vessels, 
has a water area of 20 acres, a quay wall including the riverside 
wall on the east of about a mile and a quarter, a width of 
350 feet, and a depth at low water of 32 feet, at high water of 
44 feet, so that it can accommodate the largest liners that 
frequent the port. When one remembers that until well on 
in the nineteenth century the Clyde was a shallow and pic- 
turesque river across which at low tide a man could wade, 
some idea is formed of the development which has taken place. 
It has been a steady progress—dredging the channel, building 
quays and docks, providing equipment—and the result is 
visible to-day, when Glasgow is one of the most important 
sea-ports in the country. And, as Mr. R. D. Holt, the Chairman 
of the Blue Funnel Line, recently pointed out, all this progress 
has been secured at the cost of only one sacrifice, although that 
is a serious one : an admirable salmon river has been spoiled. 
At a luncheon held to celebrate the opening of the new dock, Mr. 
Cuthbert, Deputy-Chairman of the Clyde Navigation Trustees, 
claimed that “the standard of the Clyde-built ships which 
sailed the seven seas and were known in every port could 
not be excelled, if even equalled.” It is apparently the 
intention of the Clyde Trustees to widen and deepen the river 
still further, in order to make it possible for the largest steamer 
in the world (which is now being built by Messrs. John Brown 
and Co., Clydebank, for the Cunard Line) to be launched and 
navigated to the sea. One would be unwilling to leave this 
subject without quoting the words of praise and encourage- 
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ment spoken by His Majesty the King. Reminding his 
audience in Glasgow that 34 years had passed since he first 
visited the city “in the reign of the great Queen Victoria,” 
when there were only 8 miles of quays, where to-day there are 
12, and the tonnage using the port was less than half what it 
is now, he went on to commend them for preparing for pros- 
perity in the time of adversity, and declared his own belief 
that ‘“‘ those who have faith in the future of our nation will 
not be disappointed and will reap the full reward of their 
foresight.” 


Tue ScortisH Census FIGURES. 


The preliminary report on the fourteenth Census of Scot- 
land records a decrease of 39,943 in the population: the 
precise figures were 4,842,554 this year, as against 4,882,497 
in 1921. This is the first official Census of Scotland to show 
an actual decline in population. The natural increase of 
population during the period, as shown by the excess of births 
over deaths, amounted to 352,386: and consequently since 
there is a diminution in the total population of the amount 
stated, 392,329 may be taken (according to the report) as a 
measure of the population lost by migration. Among the 
cities Glasgow heads the list with a population of 1,088,417— 
an increase of 36,890 over the figures for 1921. Edinburgh 
comes second with 438,998, an increase of 18,734. 

The first Census was taken in the year 1801, and recorded 
a population of 1,608,420, and each successive decennial 
Census showed an increase up to the peak year, 1921, when 
the population numbered 4,882,497. The largest increase 
(446,456) was recorded in 1901. At the 1911 Census the 
increase fell to 288,801 ; and in 1921, to 121,593—the smallest 
increase recorded till then. From the second to the sixth 
Census of Scotland, 7.e., from 1811 to 1851, the intercensal 
rate of increase exceeded 10 per cent. The maximum figure 
of 15.8 per cent. was reached in 1821. The 1861 Census.showed 


an increase of only 6 per cent. ; but in 1871 the rate increased 


to 9.7 per cent., and in 1881 to 11.2 per cent. In 1891 the 
rate of increase fell to 7.8, but in 1901 it rose to 11.1. In 
1911 it fell to 6.5 per cent., and a further fall to 2.6 per cent. 
was recorded in 1921. 

These figures appear to indicate that we are now approach- 
ing, if we have not already reached, the time when the popula- 
tion of Scotland will be stationary in point of numbers. That 
is not necessarily a bad thing, whatever the priests may say. 
One cannot, however, study the figures without regretting the 
continuous decline they indicate in the rural population. 
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Of the 24 “ large burghs ” as defined by the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1929, 7.e., burghs having a population of more 
than 20,000, fifteen show an increase. On the other hand, 
only six of the thirty-three counties show an increase— 
notably Lanark and Midlothian. Decreases are recorded in 
the remaining twenty-seven, amounting to 8.4 per cent. in 
Orkney, 9.3 per cent. in Caithness, 9.6 in Sutherland, 11.3 in 
Ross and Cromarty, and 16.1 in Zetland. One could not, 
perhaps, expect the population figures for the Highlands to 
show an increase, but it is impossible not to regret that that 
population, even at its present much reduced level, is actually 
failing to maintain its own numbers on the soil. 

An interesting section of the report deals with the Gaelic 
language. The number of Gaelic speakers in Scotland is 
137,149, of whom 7,069, or 0.15 per cent. of the total population 
of the country, speak Gaelic only, and 130,080, or 2.69 per 
cent. of the population, speak both Gaelic and English. 
Gaelic speakers are 21,630 fewer since 1921: those able to 
speak Gaelic only, 2,760 fewer : and those able to speak Gaelic 
and English, 18,870 fewer. In the last forty years the number 
speaking Gaelic only fell from 43,738 in 1891 to 7,069 as above 
reported: the number speaking both from 210,677 in 1891 
to 130,080 at the present Census. That is to say that in 1891 
Gaelic speakers numbered 6.32 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion ; they now number 2.84 per cent. The speakers of Gaelic 
only are found mostly in Ross and Cromarty, which has 
3,435, Inverness, which has 3,123, and Argyll, which has 335. 
Only 176 are found in other counties. In Ross and Cromarty 
55.0 per cent. of the population of the county are returned as 
able to speak Gaelic : in Sutherland, 42.2 per cent. ; in Inver- 
ness, 42.1 per cent. : in Argyll, 33.7 per cent. 

Scotus. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION. 
To the Editor of The National Review. 


S1r,—I have just read with interest your remarks about 
the League of Nations Union on pages 723 and 724 of this 
month’s (June) issue of The National Review, and hasten to 
send you a copy of our Annual Report for 1930—it was not 
printed when I wrote to you previously—and to assure you 
that in addition to our funds of which full particulars are 
given in our Annual Report, we have no “secret” sources 
of income. 

The Union is a public body and, as befits a society 
working under a Royal Charter, our accounts are prepared 
and audited by a firm of auditors of international repute. If 
you have any doubts about our bona fides in the matter 
I would suggest that you should make enquiries from our 
auditors. 

I trust that you will find it possible to give equal 
publicity to this disclaimer about “secret’”’ funds as you 
did to your remark on the subject. We are perfectly ready 
to give you, or any other person duly authorised by you, 
any information about our work and funds you may like 
to have to supplement that given in our Annual Report. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. J. C. FRESHWATER, 
June 12th, 1931. Deputy Secretary. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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A Rainy GvuImveE ror THE Britisu Istanps. 
EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “‘ expectations of rain ” 
—not necessarily the “ rain amounts ”—for Valentia in the S.W. of Ireland 
and for London ; these two places have been selected as being fairly typical 
of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the times 
about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives an estimate of 
the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will 
be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in conjunction with 
the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve shows when rain is 
least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for 
selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to 
be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 
8a.m.to8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a2) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be above the seasonal average. 

(6) That, during the same period, the N.E. of Scotland 
will experience a deficiency of rain. 

(c) That, with the exception of the extreme N.E. of the 
British Isles, August will on the whole be a wet month. 

(2d) That in the East of England and Scotland the total 
rainfall during September will be slightly below the 
normal amount. 

(e) That in the N.E. of Scotland this expected deficiency 
will continue during October. 

(f) That the heaviest rainfall during August will be ex- 
perienced during a period of three or four days centred 
about August 22. 

(g) That in most places this rainy period will be followed 
by a short period of dry weather at the end of the 
month. 
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The Month.—After the middle of August the temperature 
in S.E. England normally begins to turn downwards towards 
the winter minimum ; the sunshine in the South of England, 
however, usually continues high and shows no definite decrease 
till after mid-September. The sunniest month in the N.W. 
of the British Isles is May ; in the extreme South of England 
it is August. In August, 1911, the day temperature at 
Greenwich touched 100° Fht.; Yorkshire haymakers were 
snowballing each other in August, 1912. At the London 
observatory there are on the average three days during the 
month on which thunder is audible. On the South Coast of 
England the strongest winds this month are often from the 
N.W. At the Isles of Scilly and the Western entrance to the 
English Channel fogs are almost twice as numerous in summer 
as in winter and very frequently occur with winds of con- 
siderable strength. 

According to our investigations for the 8.E. of England 
the opening day of August is likely to be cool, but before the 
5th of the month the days should warm up under the influence 
of bright sunshine; a sunny spell seems therefore likely to 
occur between August 3 and 7. We are expecting the 
barometer to temporarily reach a high point near the middle 
of the month (about August 15). Should this be, it would 
probably be followed by a barometric depression a week later 
(about August 21). The resulting sequence of weather changes 
would then be somewhat as follows:—As the barometer 
commenced falling and the anticyclone receded the wind 
would turn towards the South and the finest and warmest 
spell of the month might be recorded (say about August 18). 
As the barometer fell further, under the influence of an 
approaching Atlantic depression thunderstorms might develop 
and cool the air over 8.E. England (say between August 19 
and 21). This would mark a general break in the weather, 
and an increase of cloud and rain would follow, with a corre- 
sponding further, but irregular, reduction of day temperature. 
In that case probably the lowest temperatures of the month 
would occur when the wind finally veered towards the West 
or N.W. with clearing weather (say between August 25 and 30). 

American Predictions.—The professor referred to last March 
who—according to the British Press—promised us “ ab- 
normally dry weather in England during the first six months 
of 1931,” has proved to be a false prophet. There is, however, 
another American gentleman—Mr. Herbert Janvrin Browne, 
of Washington—whose prediction the writer saw published in 
1930 stating that the following spring in Great Britain would 
be abnormally wet; he proved to be a true prophet. 

Dunboyne. 16.vii.1931. 
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ON THOMAS HARDY 


ENGLISHMEN have often wondered why the work of Thomas 
Hardy has won so little recognition outside his own country. 
Prizes are of small import in the realm of art, but the fact 
that, in spite of his years and native fame, in spite of the 
extent and nobility of his performance, the Nobel Prize for 
literature was never awarded to him is a testimony of a certain 
failure on his part to impress himself upon foreign readers. 
The answer, I imagine, to any urging of his claims was to the 
effect that Hardy, although the reverence in which thoughtful 
Englishmen held him was quite intelligible, was too English 
in his idiosyncracies, both of mind and diction, to win spon- 
taneous admiration on the continent ; and that, moreover, 
there was in his work a marked provincial twang which, 
though it gave him an individuality, was also a limitation 
to the possible ambit of his poetic effect. However strongly 
one may admire Hardy’s greatness, it is difficult to deny that 
this is, probably, a true view; and those who do deny it, 
I suggest, are over-influenced by the poet’s particular appeal 
to their temperaments or by his “ adequacy,” as one critic 
called it, to the needs of his time. At all events, a reading of 
Mr. Arthur McDowall’s Thomas Hardy: A Critical Study 
(Faber & Faber; 12s. 6d. net) will provide those who are 
interested with a welcome opportunity of turning their 
thoughts towards Thomas Hardy again and refreshing their 
own views in the light of Mr. McDowall’s judicious and lucid 
inquiry. Mr. McDowall is not one of those critics who seem 
to wave a magic wand over his subject matter and give it a 
new and startling clarity of aspect ; there are pages in which 
he seems to plod almost too conscientiously over the familiar 
ground: nevertheless, both in his general surveys and his 
more particular analyses, he grasps his subject firmly and 
sympathetically, basing his admirations and his criticisms 
upon just and intelligible considerations, while winning the 
reader’s favour by his avoidance of affectation on the one 
hand and by his power of sensitive appreciation on the other. 

Were the spirit of Virgil conducting some English poet 
through the underworld, he would undoubtedly point to the 
shade of Thomas Hardy as the last addition, following George 
Meredith, to the body of outstandingly great poets in the 
English tongue. For, as Mr. McDowall well says in his final 
paragraph : 
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“ And as it was in his verse that, in spite of its inequalities, his 
original power affirmed itself most strongly, he was greater as a poet 
than as anything else. And yet not exclusively as the poet of his 
verse ; for we have seen, he might be said to have created a poetry of 
truth there, and a poetry of beauty in the novels. Each was part 
of an organic vision. . . .” 


And this sentence, perhaps, is sufficient to explain Hardy’s 
failure to impress his greatness upon certain foreign minds, 
who, looking primarily for beauty in the verse and truth in 
the novels, were too often disconcerted by what they found 
to ask themselves what they were missing, and why. Even 
we ourselves, the common readers, are apt to be as discon- 
certed by the bulk of Hardy’s verse as we are easy victims 
to the spell of the many sensuously enchanting passages in 
his novels ; and we find it hard to make up our minds about 
this massive and rugged life’s work, with its noble pinnacles 
rising above grotesque crags and its sudden bloomings 
alongside the barest moraines. Above all, perhaps, we find 
it difficult to appraise the rightness (though no doubt arises 
as to the sincerity) and value of Hardy’s philosophical attitude, 
seeing how impossible it is to find any fixed expression of 
it in his work : for Hardy himself almost shrilly complained if 
any of his dramatisations of a metaphysical view were taken 
or attacked as his considered philosophy. As he wrote in 
his preface to Poems of the Past and Present : 


“ Of the subject-matter of this volume—even that which is in other 
than narrative form—much is dramatic or impersonative even where 
not explicitly so. Moreover, that portion which may be regarded as 
individual comprises a series of feelings and fancies written down in 
widely different moods and circumstances, and at various dates. It 
will probably be found, therefore, to possess little cohesion of thought 
or harmony of colouring. Ido not regret this. Unadjusted impressions 
have their value, and the road to a true philosophy of life seems to lie 
in humbly recording diverse readings of its phenomena as they are 
forced upon us by chance and change.” 


Or as he sang in the poem “ Nature’s Questioning,” wherein 
he imagines “ field, flock and lonely tree’? wondering “‘ why 
we find us here ”’ : 
“Thus things around. No answererI.. . 
Meanwhile the winds, and rains, 
And Earth’s old glooms and pains 
Are still the same, and Death and glad Life neighbour nigh.” 


Even The Dynasts, which, on the whole, represents Hardy’s 
conception of the working of the Unconscious Will, and with 
magnificence, will answer with contradictions if challenged 
too closely. On no point is Mr. McDowall more admirable 


than here, in his consideration of the unity in fragmentariness 
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of Hardy’s poetic view, and I will quote the following from 
his chapter entitled “‘ The Poems in General ”’ : 

“ But in a poet whose nature is so unswerving, the persistence is 
much greater than the change. All his moods and impressions are 
threaded on a chain of experience, or rather they penetrate each other 
with a strength and colour derived from them all. Wordsworth’s 
remark that our thoughts are the representatives of all our past feelings 
may want some precision, but in a general sense it was true of himself ; 
and there can have been no poet since to whom it applies more nearly 
than it does to Hardy. Almost as much as Wordsworth he was a poet of 
memory, that inmost medium of all that is continuous in the mental 
life. And with him, too, the power to feel again implied a fresh feeling.” 


This continuity of mental life and spiritual feature, too 
obvious to need any illustration, is undoubtedly what gives 
Hardy’s work its unmistakable individuality. It was not 
that he did not change, but the curve of his development, 
though different moments of it might be sharply contrasted, 
was not one of marked peaks and dips. In the second volume 
of Later Years of Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Hardy told us that 
“the war destroyed all Hardy’s belief in the gradual ennoble- 
ment of man, a belief he had held for many years. . . . He 
said he would probably not have ended The Dynasts as he 
did end it if he could have foreseen what was going to happen 
within a few years.”” Whether Hardy himself would have 
endorsed this statement or no, the suppression of the choruses 
of the Pities at the end of that vast drama would have hardly 
affected the poetic physiognomy of its author. As Mr. 
McDowall says, ‘“‘ the inspiration of The Dynasts, for all its 
compassionate notes, is a sterner, inexorable vision.”” More- 
over, whatsoever Hardy may have thought towards the end 
of his life about the ennoblement of man, the essential Hardy 
is clearly to be found in that familiar war-poem of his that 
contrasts the persistence of bedrock humanity through all 
the convulsions of human history : 

Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow, silent walk, 


With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass ; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by : 
War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 
There is a note of Hardy’s quoted in the second volume 
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of Later Years, in which he contrasts poetry with prose as a 
medium for the expression of unpopular ideas—a note which 
is thoroughly typical of the man. It runs as follows: 
“Poetry. Perhaps I can express more fully in verse ideas and 
emotions which run counter to the inert crystallised opinion—hard as 
rock—which the vast body of men have vested interests in supporting, 
To cry out in passionate poem that (for instance) the Supreme Mover 
or Movers, the Prime Force or Forces, must either be limited in power, 
unknowing, or cruel—which is obvious enough and has been known 
for centuries—will cause them merely a shake of the head ; but to put 
it in argumentative prose will make them sneer, or foam, and set all 
the literary contortionists jumping on me, a harmless agnostic, as if I 
were a clamorous atheist, which in their crass illiteracy they seem to 
think is the same thing. . . . If Galileo had said in verse that the earth 
moved, the Inquisition might have let him alone.” 


This was written in 1896, when the reception of Jude the 
Obscure by the critics had not unjustifiably embittered Hardy, 
but I quote it here for its first sentence. One of his most 
marked features was his rebellion against “‘ inert crystallised 
opinion ”’ in an age when opinion tended to be remarkably 
dogmatic. It is with this feature that Mr. McDowall begins 
his study. His first chapter is excellent in its clear presenta- 
tion of this and other marked features. He points out not 
only Hardy’s rebelliousness against the “ unreality in his 
time ’’ and ‘“‘ its evasions of salutary truths,” but also that 
detachment from the world that went with it. Hardy found 
Wessex waiting for him, he says, as a “real, natural and 
traditional country of seclusion.” ‘The loneliness of the 
heath which was his neighbour might be an image of his own 
independence and resigned reflection. ... And he gained 
much more than he lost by staying where he was. A nature 
so stubbornly independent, habitually self-schooled, would 
not have learned easily from others, and his intuitions might 
have been bewildered.” And Mr. McDowall continues by 
very happily quoting Hazlitt’s essay On Living to One’s-self 
to illustrate the poet’s detachment. This contrast between 
rebelliousness and detachment, two facets of the same poetic 
character, is pursued in the second chapter upon Hardy’s 
““Tmagination and Ideas.” Mr. McDowall traces other 
contrasts in his general attitude, between a nostalgia for a 
“lost or impossible faith,” for instance, and a decisive intel- 
lectual rejection of any such illusion, between the important 
place that he gives to chance as a factor in human events 


and his belief in an inexorable chain of consequences, between” 


the “imprint of monism or naturalism ”’ in all he wrote and 
his sense of duality in all experience, above all, as regards the 
conscious and the unconscious, which, as he says, was really 
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intrinsic to Hardy’s view. And yet, in spite of all these 
conflicts and contrasts, the sense of unity in Hardy’s work 
persists. Although it was impossible for him to arrive at a 
Wordsworthian conviction of utter harmony between nature 
and spirit, he still conveys the feeling of a whole. How is it, 
asks Mr. McDowall, that he manages to do this? He answers 
his own question : 


“Partly, no doubt, because the universe remains the universe, 
whether our minds digest it happily or whether they do not ; and he 
brings human life to view in that large relation. There was an essential 
bigness—a sense of infinity—in his imagination and reflection. But 
what collects and transmits the impression is the synthesis of his art. 
It is not a matter of technique there, although the design of most of 
the novels is a constructive whole. The real unity, as with all writers 
who have power to move us, is the result of imagination applied to life. 
In Hardy’s case it emerged in several ways tnut reinforced each other. 
He faced and realised his experience, and he had the kind of imagination 
that penetrates to the universal in particular things. And there was 
something still more obvious and pervasive ; we feel that almost any 
poem or story of his is itself only a particular instance of a constant 
and individual way of regarding life.” 


This answer, taken by itself and without relation to the 
subsequent examination of the novels, is less precise in diction 
than in intention. To many people such a phrase as “ the 
synthesis of his art ’’ or the assertion that Hardy’s imagination 
“penetrates to the universal in particular things”’ has a 
suspect ring, as being the kind of phrase that critics employ 
to confuse common readers. But what Mr. McDowall means 
is quite simple. It is that what gives Hardy’s work a unity 
in spite of all its inner contrasts is the persistent work of his 
individual imagination upon his observations. As he says 
later, “‘ Hardy’s mind was imperious in a novel, but his 
person was always withdrawn.” And a simple instance of 
Hardy’s penetration to the universal in particular things— 
though all the recognisedly great passages in his novels are 
such—may be found in that beautiful scene where Bathsheba 
Kverdene presides over the sheapshearing supper (Far from 
ihe Madding Crowd). The event is, or was, an ordinary one 
in the yearly round of farming, and not necessarily one of any 
outstanding beauty. But Hardy uses it here, not only to make 
a very telling emotional pause in his story, but to express the 
eternal beauty of such scenes in the eye of a poet which can 
divest the particular of some grosser qualities and regard the 
shearers, listening to Bathsheba’s song, as irradiated by more 
than physical beams and “ leaning against each other as at 
suppers in the earlier ages of the world.” It is a picture, 
marvellously grouped and exquisitely expressed, which con- 
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centrates into a definite space the immortal beauty of a tran- 
sitory moment in the immemorial succession of men’s works 
and days. And the very contrast between the serenity of 
such moments, seen imaginatively, with the tragic rufflings 
of the imperfect human heart is one of the chief elements of 
his irony. Its other leading element is his view that such 
great moments, for all the truth that a poet describes in them, 
are not expressions of any directing consciousness in nature 
or the universe. So Mr. McDowall is quite right in saying 
that the Hardian tragedy sprang from “the duality of the 
human and the natural which he could not suppress,” and in 
supposing that Hardy would have reconciled it by “‘ some 
transforming act of faith,’ had his soul not refused. And he 
well sums up the two aspects of Hardy’s poetical figure when 
he writes : 

“* He is intent on seeing things as they are, and most of all he realises 
the fact of limit or necessity, on which he founds a vision that is both 
tragic and true. And then there are times when the vision darkens with 
its own seemings, and man appears a lost atom in a terrifying world. 
This the pessimism that grows imminent or actual when the universe 

. is regarded as indifferent to values. Even then he seldom or never 
ignored the values of living men and women and their heroisms. They 
have no reason to exist in the world as he sometimes sees it, but they do.” 


Mr. McDowall develops these general views more in 
detail as the book proceeds, paying attention to all sides of 
Hardy’s work and not overlooking the defects which were 
also part of his strength—his rich invention and his tendency 
to melodrama, his self-made language with its occasional 
dryness and pedantry, his unusual power of sustaining his 
flight and his sudden lapses or failures of inspiration. The 
discussions of Hardy’s technique are also interesting to those 
who like peering into a literary workshop. There is one topic, 
however, on which Mr. McDowall is sparing of comment, 
namely, the ideal relation of Hardy’s pessimism to other 
pessimistic poets. He makes apt comparisons between 
Hardy’s poetry and that of Wordsworth and Browning, but 
he does not bring it alongside of the great poetry of despair— 
perhaps because the great sustained poetry of despair is not 
English, although the noblest complaints in other tongues 
can certainly be paralleled in our own. It is a wide subject, 
which can only be touched on here with brevity : yet it has 
interested me, after reading Mr. McDowall’s book to take up 
the Canti of Leopardi, the greatest poet among pessimists, 
and compare his treatment of certain themes with that of 
Hardy. My comparison was only desultory, a placing beside 
one another of certain poems: for a deeper comparison it 
would be necessary to take into consideration the personal 
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difference between the long-lived poet and novelist who grew 
out of a country architect to complete a noble life’s work 
and the sickly son of an Italian country gentleman who, 
gifted with one of the profoundest intellects of his day and 
a scholar of exceptional brilliance, founds no scope for his 
talents or food for his ambitions in the world around him ; 
and it would also be necessary to compare the times in which 
they lived respectively and remember that, where the English- 
man imbibed perpetual refreshment from his native country- 
side, the Italian found his native township of Recanati a 
dreary and depressing prison, although its typical scenes 
inspired some of his most beautiful lines. Nevertheless, 
there is something to be gathered even from a desultory 
comparison of the expressions of two poetic temperaments, 
incomparable as they may be in themselves. 

Let me take, then, the theme of memory, of nostalgia for 
past delights, one that is pre-eminently Hardy’s and which 
he has sung or dramatised under innumerable aspects. He 
dramatised it, more often than not, under its ironic aspect, 
which is not the aspect for a lyric poet : but when he regards 
memory lyrically, his note is serene and resigned as befits a 
man who, as he confessed, got from life quite as much as he 
expected from it. The poems “Memory and I,” from 
Poems of the Past and Present, and “ Joys of Memory ” from 
Moments of Vision, are typical of this serenity. In the first, 
a dialogue, Memory answers the poet’s inquiries after his 
past youth, joy, faith and love by telling him that she pre- 
serves their phantoms, sadly changed though their outer 
aspects be. In the second, the poet asserts that, whenever 
spring comes round, he can recreate a day of youth: 

When the spring comes round, and a certain day 

Looks out from the brume by the eastern copse trees 

And says, Remember, 
I begin again, as if it were new, 
A day of like date I once lived through, 
Whiling it hour by hour away ; 
So shall I do till my December, 
When spring comes round. 


Compare with this the desperate cry of the still young poet of 
Recanati for youth—that time of thoughtless joy, the only 
brief flash of happiness vouchsafed, as he held, to wretched 
mortals : 


Chi rimembrar vi pud senza sospiri, 
O primo entrar di giovinezza, o giorni 
Vezzosi, inenarrabili, allor quando 

Al rapito mortal primieramente 
Sorridon le donzelle ; a gara intorno 
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Ogni cosa sorride ; invidia tace, 

Non desta ancora ovver benigna ; e quasi 
(Inusitata meraviglia !) il mondo 

La destra soccorevole gli porge . . . 
Fugaci giorni! a somigliar d’un lampo 
Son dileguati. E qual mortale ignaro 

Di sventura esser pud, se a lui gia scorsa 
Quella vaga stagion, se il suo buon tempo, 


Se giovanezza, ahi giovanezza, é spenta ? 
(Le Ricordanze.) 


Or again : 
Era quel dolce 

E irrevocabil tempo, allor che s’apre 
Al guardo giovanil questa infelice 
Scena del mondo, e gli sorride in vista 
Di paradiso. Al garzoncello il core 
Di vergine speranza e di desio 
Balza nel petto; e gia s’accinge all’opra 
Di questa vita come a danza o gioco 


Il misero mortal. 
(La Vita Solitaria.) 


And to the moon, his “ diletta luna,” Leopardi confesses; 
unlike Dante, that even when hope is long passed, the remem- 
brance of lost joys is sweet. While it is to the moon that 
Leopardi’s shepherd of Asia sings that, surely, incomparable 
threnody over the lot of men, whose intense and melting 
beauty for ever disposes of its thesis that to be born is to be 
doomed : and in this poem the shepherd asks the moon very 
much what Hardy asks her in his poem “To the Moon” 
(Moments of Vision). But Hardy’s blunt dismissing of the 
whole question, by painting a sneer on the moon’s face, when 
compared with the whole of that Canto Notturno, is as good a 
measure as any of those unfused crudities in our English 
poet which give him character but not stature. For Hardy 
sings thus: 
** Have you much wondered, Moon, 
On your rounds, 
Self-wrapt, beyond Earth’s bounds ? ”’ 
“Yea, I have wondered, often wondered 
At the sounds 
Reaching me of the human tune 
On my rounds.” 


“What do you think of it, Moon, 
As you go? 
Is Life much, or no ? ” 
“O, I think of it, often think of it 
As a show 
God ought surely to shut up soon, 
As I go.” 
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And Leopardi thus : 


Pur tu solinga, eterna peregrina, 

Che si pensosa sei, tu forse intendi, 
Questo viver terreno, 

Il patir nostro, il sospirar, che sia ; 

Che sia questo morir, questo supreme 
Scolorar del sembiante, 

E perir dalla terra, e venir meno 

Ad ogni usata, amante compagnia. 
E tu certo comprendi 

Il perche delle cose, e vedi il frutto 
Del mattin, della sera, 

Del tacito, infinito andar del tempo. .. . 


Ma tu per certo, 
Giovinetta immortal, conosci il tutto. 
Questo io conosco e sento, 
Che degli eterni giri, 
Che dell’esser nio frale, 
Qualche bane o contento 
Avra fors’altri; a me la vita é male... . 


Forse s’avess’io l’ale 
Da volar su le nubi, 
E noverar le stelle ad una ad una, 
O come il tuono errar di giogo in giogo, 
Piu felice sarei, dolce mia greggia, 
Piu felice sarei, candida luna. 
O forse erra dal vero, 
Mirando all’altrui sorte, il mio pensiero. . 


There is little doubt which was the greater poet, and there 
may be many who even prefer Leopardi’s philosophy of abso- 
lute pessimism to Hardy’s stubborn refusal to be appalled 
by the vision that he saw : since, naturally, those to whom the 
riddle of life is clearly answered, either logically or mystically, 
by their beliefs, would rather that doubters despaired entirely 
that they should illogically, unmystically, but humanly and 
(I think) Britishly, refuse to give in. Thomas Hardy may 
have sincerely felt that life was a show that had no reason for 
continuing, yet on every possible occasion he asserted that a 
brave liver had a reason for living, which is a sheer inconsist- 
ency. Yet inconsistency, he might have replied, was a mark 
of the universe itself, so that man had no reason to be more 
logical than the scheme of things that he belonged to: while 
the great poetic values of life—as Leopardi very dimly 
apprehended also—were simply to be found in the activities, 
both of men and nature, tragic and comic by turns, but never 
negligible, yet so sadly incalculable while seeming most 
purposive as to render imperative, even though regrettable, 
the ironic gesture. 
OrLo WILLIAMS. 
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FROM THE TIMES OF 1831. 


Fripay, Juty 22, 1831. Price 7d. 


The following dialogue, in the hand-writing of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and bearing various marks of correction in the same, 
was found among the manuscript papers of that gentleman :— 
“Fraternal dialogue between John Bull and his brother 
Jonathan. (Dated July, 1825.) 


‘* Jonathan : You are a very good and constant customer, 
John, at my shop, for flour, hoops, staves, and many other 
articles of my trade ; you are good pay, and I am always glad 
to deal with you. 


‘* John : 1 believe all you say ; I wish to continue a good 
customer ; but I must say, your mode of dealing with me is 
rather hard ; every time I travel to, or send to your shop 
(Sunday or not), I am obliged to pay double toll at the turn- 
pike-gate, which is close before it. 


‘* Jonathan : Youneed not take that trouble ; I prefer send- 
ing my goods to my customers by my own porters ; and as 
they are always ready and punctual in delivering the packages, 
I do not see why you should complain. 


“* John : I complain, because my own cart and horses have 
nothing to do, and my people are upon the poor-rate. . . . 
(John remains patient for another year, when finding the 
Sunday toll still continued, he asks what Brother Jonathan 
and his firm have decided. July, 1826.) 


** Jonathan : We have resolved to grant a new lease on tolls, 
without making any alteration in the terms. 
** John : You have! then I withdraw my custom. 


** Jonathan : The devil you do! (Aside.) We mistook him 
for a more patient ass than he proves to be. How shall we 
contrive to bring him back to our shop ? ” 
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Reminiscences of Lord Kilbracken (Macmillan & Co., 10s. 6d.). 

Those of a later generation who have known Lord Kil- 
bracken retain the impression of a gracious and kindly 
personality with a genius for heartfelt friendship. 

It is characteristic of the man that these Recollections 
were assembled some years ago for private circulation amongst 
his family and friends, with no thought of publicity. They 
are now given to the world, as originally written and they 
present a genial chronicle of men and events during the closing 
years of the last and the opening years of the present century. 
More is told us of persons than of events, for it is clear that 
men counted more than measures and methods more than aims 
in Lord Kilbracken’s life. 

We follow him, as Arthur Godley, through his childhood, 
schooldays and a Balliol career during which he saw much 
of Jowett, to the rooms in 10, Downing Street, where he 
served Mr. Gladstone as Private Secretary from 1872 to 1874. 
He remained a Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone when in 
office, and to Lord Granville when in opposition until, in 1882, 
he accepted a Commissionership of the Inland Revenue. A 
year or so later, he was appointed Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for India, a post which he held until his retirement 
from public life and his acceptance of a Peerage in 1909. 

His association with the two Liberal leaders of the day is 
pleasantly and amusingly told and forms the best part of the 
book. We shall not easily forget, for instance, the picture of 
Mr. Gladstone delivering, in his best platform manner, to an 
audience of one former Private Secretary, an attack on the 
Harcourt Death Duties which would certainly have killed 
that measure, had it been pronounced in the House of Com- 
mons. We hear little of Sir Arthur Godley’s work at the 
India Office, beyond the fact that he was largely concerned in 
the establishment of a gold currency in India, a policy which 
may have seemed right at the time but which now lies at the 
root of many of India’s difficulties. We lay the book down 
with a sense of wonder, mingled with envy, that it was 
possible, less than thirty years ago, to conduct the public 
service of this Empire as a matter of calm and gentlemanly 
routine, with no overwhelming national, economic and 
Imperial problems to contend with. The statesmen of the 
latter years of Victoria may have been greater than those of 
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to-day, but assuredly they had an easier task. It looks as 
if it would take a crew of supermen to govern and direct us 
to-day. 


Gray of Bradfield. A Memoir (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d. net). 

Lives of headmasters are apt to be dull reading except 
for old boys and others immediately concerned ; but this 
memoir of Herbert Branston Gray should make a wider 
appeal. The making or remaking of Bradfield—it was 30 
years old when he came as headmaster in 1880—is in itself a 
dramatic story. The school had been founded on very 
ambitious lines and with little capital, and was going rapidly 
downhill. Out of some 50 boys only 13 were paying full 
fees; when Gray left 30 years later the school had been 
transformed and the numbers exceeded 300. How it was 
done is told here partly in his own words, and it is a lively 
tale which throws light on that mysterious entity, so unin- 
telligible to foreigners and to most Englishmen, an English 
public school. But others have built, or rebuilt, public schools, 
and Gray had many other interests. He travelled all over 
the Empire—twice as Chairman of the educational section 
of the British Association, and he founded a ranch in Canada 
for boys leaving Bradfield. He felt strongly that the Domin- 
ions deserved some of our best boys, and not some of our worst, 
as in the old days of the remittance man. The ranch did not 
survive the War, but the idea was sound enough, and has 
certainly proved fruitful. As we should expect from the 
publisher’s name, the book is excellently turned out, really 
well-illustrated, and moderate in price. 


Economy and Naval Security, by Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8s. 6d.)—This is a clear 
and readable book. Admiral Richmond considers that 
Conferences for the Limitation of Navies have hitherto 
approached the problem from a wrong angle. The Govern- 
ments concerned should begin by considering what Navies 
are and what are the functions they are called into existence 
to perform. A policy which is thought out in advance 
is always a gain, and the conclusions to be reached by our 
statesmen will certainly commend themselves to readers 
of The National Review. They are, briefly, that the only 
raison d’étre for armaments is security; that to produce 
security armaments must be adequate ; that a nation which, 
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through sentiment, ambition or desire for prestige, swells 
its armament beyond the limits required by security is 
helping to produce war—the German Fleet before 1914 
being a case in point. Our author also quotes the German 
Admiral von Scheer as saying: “Great Britain, with her 


divisions of Empire scattered all over the globe . . . with 
her dependence on overseas communications arising out of 
her insular situation and extensive industries . . . has the 


right and duty of maintaining a fleet considerably larger 
and more powerful than those of other nations.” 

As a result of these conclusions the Naval Powers should 
abandon the policy of ratios and parity in shipbuilding, as 
these mathematical conceptions have no relation to facts. 
Each nation should formulate demands based on their 
requirements to ensure security, and agreement should be 
arranged on these lines. Admiral Richmond touches very 
lightly on the chief difficulty in arriving at this desirable 
state of affairs. The U.S.A. have hitherto formulated 
their naval requirements, based on that very spirit of sentiment 
and desire for prestige which he rightly deplores as a danger 
to peace, and their attitude of mind has coloured every 
Conference; whereas Great Britain, the only nation to 
whom the Navy is vital, is likewise the only Power prepared 
to sacrifice even security in the so-called interests of peace. 

Our chief hope, for economy, however, lies in a reduction, 
not in the number, but in the size of battleships and cruisers. 
This is an interesting contribution to the discussion and 
the book is a potent weapon in the hands of the anti- 
Dreadnought school, for the case is well stated. Laymen 
are hardly competent to judge where experts disagree. It 
may, perhaps, be doubted whether the resulting economy 
would come up to expectation. On our author’s own showing 
the Germans, who are limited under the Treaty of Versailles 
to ships of 10,000 tons, have contrived to build vessels of 
superior power within the prescribed tonnage by spending 
four millions on each ship instead of two. What has been 
done once could be done again. This is a book which will 
stimulate thought, for it is based on historical study and 
inside knowledge. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a further 
appreciation later on. 


** Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, 1880-86,” Vol. III, 
by his daughter, Lady Gwendolen Cecil. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 21s. 


It is 28 years since Lord Salisbury died and to the younger generation 
of politicians he is only a name. This remarkable volume III of his bio- 
graphy, written by his daughter, makes him live even to those who never 
saw him. Measured and candid, setting events and people in their due 
places, it is a work to read and revel in. 


It is the most important book of the season. Admirably written and 
of first-rate historical quality. We shall review it in our next issue. 


“*Modern Dutch Buildings,” by F. R. Yerbury. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. 32s. 6d. 


This is a book for architects and town planners. It is admirably got 
up and illustrates modern continental tendencies. 


“Florence Nightingale,’ by I. B. O’Malley. Thornton, 
Butterworth, 21s. 


Everything about Florence Nightingale is interesting. There was so 
much to her. ‘‘ She was violent, very violent,” Jowett said, and he was 
believed to have wanted to marry her. If he had, what would have 
happened to Balliol? It is an interesting speculation. Miss Nightingale’s 
magnificent effort in the Crimea when she brought order out of chaos is 
well described here. 


“* My Experiences in the World War,” by John J. Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief American Expeditionary Force. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 31s. 6d. 


This book should be read with Général Mordacq’s Le Ministére 
Clemenceau at hand. It will there be seen how the colossal ignorance and 
vanity of the American Commander hampered the conductfofjthe war. 
It is too long, but it is an interesting work. General Pershing “has too 
much ego in his Cosmos.” 


